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Plan for the New Museum Building of the Pasadena Art Institute, Soon to be Erected in Carmelita Gardens. 





Not a Titian? 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art paid 
only $125,000 for Titian’s portrait of Al- 
fonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, instead of 
the $1,000,000 which various newspapers 

and art publications hazarded to report. 
Tue Art Dicest was alone in dealing mod- 


pe estly with the purchase, for it said: 


“Perhaps the Metropolitan did not pay an 
astounding price. Perhaps the contrary is 
true, for once more, apparently, the museum 
has relied on its own connoisseurship and 
the knowledge of its own experts, just as it 
did in the recent purchase of the ‘Madonna 
and Child with Infant St. John, by Anto- 
mello da Messina, which it declared to be 
‘authentic in the teeth of a contrary pro- 
* nunciamento by Bernard Berenson. The 
Antonello was bought from the English firm 
of Agnew, and the Titian was acquired 
from A. S. Drey, the Munich antiquary.” 

The fact that the Metropolitan twice 
within a month flew in the face of estab- 
lished authority and dared to buy art on its 
wn judgment may be behind the attacks 
that are being made on the Titian. 

Under date of April 23 the New York 
Times published a dispatch from Paris say- 
ing that “there is reason to believe that the 
‘Opinion of Libero Grassi may prove correct 
‘and that the portrait of Alfonso d’Este re- 





cently purchased by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York as the work of Titian 
may well be the work of Marino de Udine.” 
The dispatch goes on to say that the picture 
was “found” in the Countess Arthur’ de 
Vogue’s chateau near Dijon, that the Coun- 
tess is now in Morocco, and that members 
of her family say they never heard of an 
authentic Titian being in her possession, but 
that they believed she had a “copy” of a 
Titian. 

The manner in which the attacks on the 
Titian are being made leads the unpreju- 
diced to suspect that they are inspired; that 
a decision has been made somewhere that 
the Metropolitan must be punished; and that 
American art museums must be taught that 
no pictures are to be purchased unless they 
have previously been properly groomed by 
experts whose business it is to groom pic- 
tures. 

Who should know more about the authen- 
ticity of paintings than the staffs of great 
museums, which act as depositories, guar- 
dians and restorers of mast of the great art 
of the world? Their judgment in the end 
must be final, anyway. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art is to 
be congratulated on its courage and initia- 
tive. And if it made a mistake all the art 
critics of New York will feel unhappy. 
They were unanimous in their approval and 

[Continued on page 2] 





Readers of the description of the $1,500,- 
000 museum which is planned for the Pasa- 
dena Art Institute may have wondered at 
the fact that, besides one very large exhi- 
bition room, forty-four small galleries are 
to be constructed. Explanation is given in 
an interview which the president of the 
Institute, Arthur H. Fleming, gave to Ar- 
thur Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles 
Times. 

“T have never forgotten the Dresden 
Museum, where they will show one superb 
painting in a single room,” he said. “That 
is the sort of thing I look for here, letting 
one great work of art represent, if neces- 
sary, a whole school or period.” 

Mr. Fleming said that in most established 
museums art Was shown in such masses that 
it was impossible for the visitor to assimi- 
late it. Overhead lighting from shaded 
skylights usually resulted in a cold and 
gloomy atmosphere, and the customary bare 
walls on which pictures are hung made the 
average museum feel more like a mauso- 
leum than a treasure house of beauty. 

“We are going to banish that tomb-like 
atmosphere,” said Mr. Fleming. “Our 
forty-five galleries will, with one ‘exception, 
be small and they will be furnished in keep- 
ing with the period or style of art exhib- 
ited. We shall use only artificial light, thus 
doing away with skylights and shadows, 
illuminating pictures and sculpture with 
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small hidden flood lights with invisible rays. 
We propose to build up small but choice 
collections of every phase of art except the 
English portrait school, as we feel it would 
be foolish to attempt competition with 
Henry E. Huntington’s collection.” 

It was Mr. Fleming’s benefactions and 
leadership that made the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena one of the 
world’s great centers of scientific experi- 
ment and research and the West’s foremost 
cultural institution, so the critic pertinently 


“May I assume that the policy that has 
made Cal-Tech a world center of scientific 
education will be followed in the Art Insti- 
tute; that by bringing to its direction the 
best museum director and staff obtainable 
you will be assured of great works in a 
great building?” 

“That,” said Mr. Fleming with a twinkle 
in his eye, “is in the future.” 

The museum building, planned by Clar- 
ence S. Stein, architect, of New York, will 
measure 350 by 250 feet, with a 140-foot 
tower, and, it is declared, will rival the 
beauty of the Taj Mahal. The Pasadena 
Art Institute was founded three years ago 
by a group who purchased Carmelita Gar- 
dens for the city, retaining the right to 
build and perpetually govern an art museum 
on the site, on which no other building may 
be erected. 





Not a Titian ? 


[Continued from page 1] 


manifested more enthusiasm concerning this 
Titian than they ever have been known to 
show before. 

Some of these critics seemed to foresee 
controversy. The Evening Post said of the 
portrait: “Its glory will hardly be dimmed 
for want of certainty in the missing links 
of veracious attribution.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle said: “As to its not having a pedi- 
gree, it is one of those cases where docu- 
mentary evidence is not needed provided one 
has the seeing eye, so to speak. The por- 
trait carries with it an aura of authenticity 
and integrity felt alike by connoisseur and 
layman. When facts are lacking it is this 
quality of life which emanates from every 
great work of art which is the final test, 
the determining factor.” 





The “Lesser Known” 


A marvelous metamorphosis seems to 
have overtaken the so-called “Duveen 
scheme” for promoting the sale of works by 
“lesser known British artists,” for when de- 
tails of the exhibition which opened in Paris 
on April 20 appeared in the London Times, 
it was seen that works were being shown by 
Sir John Lavery, Sir William Orpen, A. J. 
Munnings, Sir D. Y. Cameron, Frank Dob- 
son, Henry Tonks, Muirhead Bone, G. L. 
Brockhurst, Stanley Spencer, P. Wilson 
Steer, Philip Connard, W. Reid Dick, Roger 
Fry, Mark Gertler, Eric Gill, Sir C. J. 
Holmes, Laura Knight, James McBey, D. S. 
McColl, John Nash, Paul Nash, Glyn Phil- 
pot, W. Rothenstein, Charles Shannon, Sir 
Frank Short, William Nicholson and W. W. 
Russell. 

If these are the “lesser known” British 
artists, who need help under the “Duveen 
scheme,” it might be pertinent to inquire 
who are the established artists of England. 
Perhaps it is argued that competition with 
celebrities may develop the sinews of the 





“lesser known.” 


Texas Contest 


In the Spring the grass grows green in 
Texas and the wild flowers come up every- 
where. Last year the San Antonio Art 
League held a competition and $6,000 in cash 
prizes was awarded to artists who wove the 
wild flowers into their canvases. This year 
the “stakes” have been considerably more 
than “doubled,” and $14,500 in cash prizes, 
most of them purchase prizes, have been an- 
nounced, and the theme has been enlarged 
to include cotton fields and ranch life. The 
competition will close on January 15, 1928. 

Following are the purchase prizes as an- 
nounced by Mrs. Henry Drought, president 
of the League: 

For the best paintings in oils depicting 
the theme of Texas wild flowers, open to 
competition by all artists of all nationalities 
and places of residence: First prize, $2,500; 
second, $2,000; third, $1,500; fourth, $1,000. 

For the best paintings in oils based on the 
theme of Texas wild flowers, open to com- 
petition only by artists resident in Texas: 
First prize, $1,000; second prize, $500. 

For the best paintings in oils depicting 
Texas cotton fields, open to competition by 
all artists: First prize, $1,500; second, 
$1,000. 

For the best paintings in oils of Texas 
ranch life, open to competition by all artists: 
First prize, $1,500; second, $1,000. 

In addition to these purchase prizes, it is 
provided that 10 additional paintings are to 
receive honorable mention, and that to the 
painter of each of these shall be awarded a 
prize of $100. 

Entry blanks and rules of the contest can 
be had by writing to the San Antonio Art 
League, Witte Memorial Museum, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 





Mather on “Academies” 


Frank Jewett Mather, professor of art at 
Princeton, has written a new book, “Mod- 
ern Painting’ (Henry Holt & Co.), and 
Harley Perkins in reviewing it in the Bos- 
ton Transcript makes some pertinent ex- 
cerpts. For instance, on academies: “Let 
us admit that academic patronage is a very 
sorry substitute for that normal co-opera- 
tion and interchange between artist and pub- 
lic which characterized ancient Greece and 
Renaissance Italy. But in a society where 
this entente between artist and public has 
lapsed, academies with all their pedantries 
have their place. Just as a strong central 
government befits a democracy, so this kind 
of standardization befits an individualistic 
period of art. From this notion of central 
authority liberty itself learns the direction 
its expansion must take, and the just meas- 
ure of revolt.” 

And in another place: “What we need to 
guard against is the false classic and the 
false romantic, types that unhappily 
abound.” The following definitions are 
given: “The pseudo-classic artist—he who 
draws a mean discipline only to negligible 
emotions; the pseudo-romantic artist—he 
who affects a vehemence which he does not 
really feel, and pays you off with specious 
sensationalism—these are the enemies. 
These it behooves us to know.” 

In regard to the contemporary artist, 
Mather has this to offer: “He either travels 
at his peril the various delightful roads of 
escape or he must heroically build up out of 
his own resources and without social aid of 
any adequate sort, a world of his own.” 





Duncan Phillips 


Baltimore art lovers have been enjoying 
a double exhibition that has proved a treat 
to them and a fine opportunity for study. 
At the Baltimore Museum, Duncan Phillips, 
of Washington, provided an exhibition of 
Expressionist paintings, which in the cata- 
logue he described as “from the experiment 
station of the Phillips Memorial Gallery ;” 
while at the headquarters of the Friends of 
Art the same collector furnished an all- 
American show as “an answer to the charge 
that our painting is an imitation of the 
French.” 

Of the latter group Mr. Phillips wrote: 
“T have cut a cross section through the many 
strata of schools and technical variations 
comprising the rich ore of American paint- 
ing.” And the critics*agreed with him that 
the result was “as unlike Europe and Eu- 
ropean art as a mixture of races permits.” 
The feature was “To the Rescue,” by Wins- 
low Homer, who was “the great influence 
upon most of the men in the group... . 

“Homer and such worthy successors as 
Gifford Beal, John Sloan, Edward Hopper, 
Charles Burchfield and James Chapin ex- 
press ‘the American scene’ because they are 
splendidly part of it. No foreign influences 
can distract such men with their racy sense 
of the very soil and shores of their native 
land. The Expressionists at the Museum 
exhibjtion on the other hand are inhabitants 
not of any one country, but rather of the 
misty realms of the sub-conscious or the 
cold clear climates where the mind takes 
stock of itself and puts its calculations to 
the test on the nearest convenient objects.” 

Mr. Phillips writes of Expressionism as 
follows: 

“Expressionism in pictorial art aims to do 
for the mind what Impressionism is content 
to*do for the eye and the visual memory. 
Both try to ‘condense and intensify the 


| aesthetic essence of a subject and both imply 


elimination of non-essentials. In fact, the 
peculiar intuition necessary to the proper 
selection of what the artist desires to em- 
phasize is as important to the one as to 
the other. The difference lies entirely in 
the nature of the choice. . 

“The Expressionist deals not in percepts 
but in concepts and in ideas peculiar to him- 
self. When he looks at nature he is not 
interested in what appears at the moment 
for all with eyes to see but in what he 
alone is thinking about, in what equivalent 
images he can embody his concepts, exag- 
gerated as they must be, out of natural 
colors- and shapes, distorted freely so as not 
to be mistaken for things instead of 
thoughts.” 

In the Expressionist exhibition are works 
by Matisse, Davies, Maurer, Sterne, Kuhn, 
Kent, Bruce, O’Keefe, Niles Spencer, Hirsch 
and seventeen others. 

H. Kingston Fleming, critic of the Bal- 
timore Sun, wrote: “The observer cannot 
fail to remark upon the service done to 
American art by Mr. and Mrs. Phillips. 
They have thrown a remarkable collection 
open to the public, and have gone to the 
length of producting explanatory catalogues 
that are models of clarity and insight.” 





Complete Exhibition Sold 
The complete exhibition of New England 
landscapes by Joseph Gill-Martin at the 
Thurbur Galleries in Chicago was sold the 
first week of the display, according to the 
Post. 
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Baker Wins Again 


There is no gainsaying the fact that, good 
or bad from the connoisseur’s standpoint, 
the “public’ wants Bryant Baker’s pretty 
model of “The Pioneer Woman” erected on 
the Cherokee Strip of Oklahoma by E. W. 
Marland, oil magnate, who commissioned 
twelve sculptors at a fee of $10,000 each to 
submit models. 

Six thousand persons viewed the models 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and the 
popular vote gave Mr. Baker’s work both 
first and second place. Third choice fell on 
F. Lynn Jenkins, who was second and third 
at Boston, for his model showing a pretty 
girl mother gracefully waving a handker- 
chief over her head with one arm and with 
a baby tucked under the other. This gives 
Mr. Baker the victory in New York, Bos- 
ton and Pittsburgh. Now comes Detroit's 
turn to express its taste in sculpture. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette Times in an edi- 
torial was so unorthodox as to say: 

“The popular choice is not surprising. 
Yet we may wonder if there will not be a 
change as the sculptures are moved west- 
ward. How true to type it is may 
be more accurately judged in the West, 
where still reside thousands of men and 
women who were among the true pioneers. 
A merely idealistic figure may not appeal to 
them as it did in New York, Pittsburgh and 
Boston. They may favor some of the other 
models which represent the pioneer woman 
more as we imagine she was in the flesh. 
And Mr. Marland, who will have the de- 
ciding voice in making the selection, may 
have, and probably has, his own ideas about 
what would be most appropriate for his 
purpose.” 

Mr. Baker is an Englishman who has 
worked in America twelve years, and who 
recently was commissioned to do the heroic 
head of President Wilson for the new 
League of Nations Building at Geneva. He 
was the last man to enter the Marland con- 
test, having no more than a month to pre- 
pare his model and obtain a casting. It 
seems now that Mr. Baker has a chance of 
becoming America’s most famous sculptor, 
for he seems to be in consonance with the 
country’s feeling on the subject of art and 
to be an accurate interpreter of American 
taste. 

The sculptor has given out a statement 
on “The Pioneer Woman,” which will ap- 
peal to the public: 

“The subject held special appeal for me. 
I always think of her as a mother, looking 
with proud eyes on her son. He is to be 
the man of tomorrow who will achieve the 
big things she has dreamed about in the 
prairie schooner and back on the farm she 
left to go adventuring. Therefore I have 
shown her with her son. She has him by 
the hand, both leading and protecting him. 

“Someone told me a pioneer boy of a 
hundred years ago would not have worn a 
double-breasted vest; that a woolen shirt 
would have been more in keeping with the 
times. Now I have chosen to think a little 
differently of the boy and his mother. She 
was proud of him, and back there in the 
East, where she started from, there was a 
father or grandfather who wore a vest like 
that, keeping up the traditions of other days. 
So I have fancied that my ‘Pioneer 
Woman’ would want a vest of the same 
kind for her son. 

“She seems young to me, young enough 
to be a sweetheart and a mother, too. But 
she has known struggle and overcome trials. 
You can see it in her poise, in the way she 





A Street by Utrillo, France’s “Blakelock” 





“The Church of St. Pierre at Orthez,”’ by Utrillo. 


Utrillo has been called the Blakelock of 
France, not because his art in any way 
resembles that of the American, but because 
of a similarity in their tragic careers and 
the fact that intense individuality marks 
their art. Like Blakelock, the French 
painter, after a long period of neglect and 
financial trouble, lost his reason and was 
shut up in an insane asylum. While im- 
mured, the works of both men obtained 
recognition and rose to almost fabulous 
prices. Blakelock, partially recovered, was 


removed before his death from the asylum 
and painted again, but produced nothing of 
consequence. Utrillo, now recovered, has 
resumed his painting, but only his first 
works find favor. 

Utrillo painted the buildings in ordinary 
French streets in a way that was transcend- 
ently beautiful. He belongs to no “school.” 
His art, like that of Blakelock, is informed 
by an intense personal vision. A typical 
example is herewith reproduced by courtesy 
of the Reinhardt Galleries, which have just 
sold it to a New York collector. 





looks upon the world. There is a fine cour- 
age about her. She is going on to meet 
whatever lies ahead. At least these are 
some of the things I have thought about 
the ‘Pioneer Woman’ and tried to put in the 
model.” 





Aged Painter Dies 


William P. W. Dana, veteran American 
artist, is dead at his home in London, in his 
g5th year. The newspapers erroneously re- 
ported that he was the “oldest surviving 
member of the National Academy of De- 
sign,” but that distinction belonged to Aaron 
D. Shattuck, of Granby, Conn., who was 
born in 1832 and elected to the National 
Academy in 1861, while Mr. Dana was born, 
in Boston, February 13, 1833, and was 
elected in 1863. 

Mr. Dana painted marines, landscapes and 
figures. He had a studio in New York from 
1862 to 1870, and since then had lived 
abroad. He won a gold medal at the Paris 
Exposition in 1878 and first prize for figure 
painting at the Pennsylvania Academy in 
1881. 





Decorations by N. C. Wyeth 


N. C. Wyeth is painting a series of five 
decorations for the memorial room in the 
National Geographic Society’s building, in 
Washington, D. C., and he will also paint 
the murals for the Press Club building there 
when it is complete. 





Art Expert Decorated 


The French Government has bestowed 
upon Maurice H. Goldblatt, art expert, of 
Chicago, the decoration of “Officer of Pub- 
lic Instruction,” according to announcement 
made in Paris. The honor was conferred 
particularly because of Mr. Goldblatt’s re- 
search work whereby he established the real 
authorship of several paintings in the Lou- 
vre which had been disputed as between 
Leonardo da Vinci and other painters of the 
Leonardo school. 

Mr. Goldblatt established to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities that Leonardo was a 
left-handed painter and therefore could not 
have executed the paintings which showed 
right-hand brush strokes. The “Bacchus,” 
formerly attributed to the master, was given 
by Mr. Goldblatt to Andrea Salaino, his 
favorite pupil, as was also the “Virgin and 
Child.” Another work, “The Virgin of the 
Scales,” Mr. Goldblatt gave to Cesare de 
Sesto. These attributions were accepted 
by the Louvre, and the catalogue changed 
accordingly. 

When the latest Mona Lisa controversy 
came up Mr. Goldblatt’s services were re- 
quired by Edouard Jonas, who had an aspir- 
ing rival picture, and he convinced the 
dealer that the Mona Lisa now hanging in 
the Louvre is the original stolen from. its 
walls in 1911 and returned by the Italian 
Government in 1913, and not an old copy, 
as some contended. 
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California 


On the first page of this issue of THE 
Art Dicest is reproduced the architect's 
drawing of Pasadena’s enchantingly beauti- 
ful art museum, soon to be erected. This 
is a tribute which Tue Art DicEst owes to 
California, for that state has been kinder to 
the magazine than any other. California, 
in proportion to population, leads its sub- 
scription list. Only New York and Penn- 
sylvania receive more copies of the paper, 
but the circulation in those states is much 
less per capita. 

These figures are significant of Califor- 
nia’s interest in art, which leads the nation. 
This aesthetic trend is patent to anyone who 
visits the state, and sees the beauty and 
consonance of its architecture, even when 
expressed in the most modest home. 

Beauty has become a sacred thing to Cal- 
ifornia. Her people, surrounded by natural 
beauty, responded to its influence and ap- 
parently resolved intuitively that their own 
works should deserve their background. 

This initial urge, stimulated by the fact 
that the state’s natural charm brought 
wealth to it from outside and its own native 
resources created new wealth, has served 
to make California the nation’s most lively 
appreciator of art and most interested con- 
sumer of art literature. 





Join the Painters’ Union 


Jacques Carlu, director of the Fontain- 
bleau School of Fine Arts in France, and 
his wife, Natacha Carlu, who are doing 
decorations in the new Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
in Boston, were compelled to join the local 
Painters’ Union to prevent a strike because 
of their »resence as non-union workers. 
The initiation fee was $100 each. 





A Sculptor Speaks Up 


Sir Bertram Mackennal, Australian 
sculptor, in a speech at Brisbane is quoted 
as saying: “No portrait statue is beautiful 
to an artist. No sculptor can make a beau- 
tiful work of it. He can only do it in such 


a clever way that other sculptors will ad- 





mire his adroitness.” 





Boston’s Annual 


Boston’s annual exhibition of work by her 
own artists was held at the Boston Museum 
under the auspices of the Copley Society, 
and F, W. Coburn in the Herald reports that 
“several of the bad losers are threatening to 
resign from membership in the society be- 
cause the jury which they themselves chose 
turned their contributions down!” “That 
surely,” adds Mr. Coburn, “is not good 
sportsmanship.” 

“This is not so good a show, to be frank 
about it, as a general and carefully hand- 
picked exhibition at the Guild of Boston 
Artists,” he continues. “It is, on the other 
hand, a much better show than the one 
which the no-jury plan and a $5 free-for-all 
recently installed on Beacon Hill.” 

The critic quotes a New York art writer, 
who happened in on the exhibition, as ask- 
ing: “And just what is this exhibition of 
yours—student work?” And a young New 
York sculptor is quoted as saying gloomily: 
“No experimentation—no experimentation ! 
What is the trouble with you people in Bos- 
ton? You are doing the things that were 
done five, ten, thirty years ago. What is 
art good for, anyway, except experimenta- 
tion?” 

“To counter on this sort of criticism,” 
says Mr. Coburn, “you have only to accept 
the viewpoint of the late Kenyon Cox, who 
once wrote a most penetrating essay on 
‘The illusion of Progress in Art.’ The gist 
of the argument: There is prograss in sci- 
entific and historical knowledge concerning 
the arts, but there has been no progress in 
art itself in 30,000 years. Some of the 
greatest masterpieces, and some of the 
worst, were painted on the walls of the 
caves of Altamira in Cro-Magnon days. 
Not by spinning color-tops, not by follow- 
ing deductions ‘b’ and ‘gq,’ not by accepting 
distortionist formulas does one produce art 
that is worth while, but by making decora- 


tion of some impression passionately loved.” 





Water Color, $15,700 


At the sale of the Desmond FitzGerald 
collection at the American Art Galleries in 
New York, M. Knoedler & Co. paid $15,700 
for Winslow Homer’s water color, “The 
Portage,” painted in 1897, one of the artist’s 
well-known pictures of the North Woods. 
The price is believed to be the highest ever 
paid at public or private sale for a water 
color. The painting shows the rapids of a 
river foaming white between rocky banks, 
a sportsman in the middle distance bearing 
an inverted canoe over his head and 
shoulders. 

The next highest price of the sale was 
$12,000 paid by an anonymous buyer for 
Monet’s painting of “Mme. Monet and 
Child.” At the dispersal of the Fitzgerald 
etchings Frank W. Benson’s “Pintails,” a 
drypoint, set a new mark for the work of 
an American etcher by bringing $1,125. The 
190 Benson etchings brought $17,422. The 
total for the FitzGerald collection, consisting 
of paintings, etchings and pottery, was 


$192,160. 





Successful Carlisle Exhibition 


Carlisle, Pa., recently held its fourth an- 
nual art exhibition under the direction of 
Esther M. Groome and sponsored by the 
Civic Club, and out of 96 exhibits, 16 paint- 
ings and 12 etchings were sold—or nearly 
20 per cent. 





Appropriateness 


The thirtieth annual architectural exhi- 
bition of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
T-Square Club, at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, gave the critics a chance for phi- 
losophizing and appraising American archi- 
tecture as an expression of the nation’s cul- 
ture. 

Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger re- 
viewed the whole course of American archi- 
tecture and was heartened with the idea 
that at last it was entering an era of ap- 
propriateness, as shown by the growing in- 
dependence of skyscraper design, the tend- 
ency of architects in the East to fit America’s 
own colonial designs into the landscape and 
the determination of California to use a 
style not colonial but suitably tropical. 

She pilloried the slavishness of American 
architects of the past to inappropriate Eu- 
ropean models, and vigorously criticized 
Philadelphia’s city hall, saying: “That a 
French palace in Philadelphia might be a 
trifle grotesque was probably not one of 
the criticisms leveled at the city hall at the 
time of its construction—and let it be re- 
membered that that time is by no means 
ancient. 

“Independence Hall, the fine old houses 
of Germantown, Mount Vernon and other 
great Colonial buildings were even then too 
near in time to give them semblance of 
value. Men passed on to Europe, only to 
return, after their period of tutelage, to 
America.” 

Referring to a recent trip to California 
she said it was “rather amusing to note 
among the Italian and Spanish palaces in 
California the introduction of little New 
England cottages, which, in that decidedly 
alien environment, looked as ridiculous and 
far less congruous than a French palace 
in the heart of Philadelphia. 

“Far more sincere, far more genuinely 
artistic and literally of the soil are the low, 
square-cut adobes of Indians and Mexicans 
in the American Southwest. These bits of 
native architecture, many of which antedate 
the Spaniard—fit the landscape. They grow 
naturally from the countryside.... Yet we 
think nothing of placing a cottage of Néw 
England design on a wholly un-New Eng- 
landish hill in California, or introduce a 
Spanish brilliance to a Pennsylvania hillside. 

“Is it not high time that more be con- 
sidered by architects than the appearance 
of an isolated structure—exquisite, doubtless, 
as an entity—but an alien product to the 
soil? And as if in answer we have the 
dawning recognition of an America that has 
its own flavor and that, while profiting by 
the fundamentals of a European culture 
from which it stems, is about to forge its 
own art destiny.” 

Turning to the skyscraper she wrote: 

“Some weeks ago we happened to be in 
the vicinity of the New York Library at 
nightfall. It lay, a low, classical type of 
building, in a dark well, while above it 
towered the black-and-gold blaze of one of 
New York’s modern office buildings. The 
effect was magical. That tall building in 
its shafts of artificial light was America 
and the Twentieth Century. It raced with 
the swift pulse of American blood, and 
to an American it brought a sense of kin- 
ship, of aspiration and inspiration not stirred 
by the mausoleum-like architectural echo 
of a very remote past.” 
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~ Philadelphia’s Worry 


Philadelphia is growing alarmed at the 
prospect of losing the great John H. McFad- 
den art collection, for it will be forfeited 
by the city unless the north wing of the 
new Philadelphia Art Museum is ready to 
house it by next February 16. This will 
require $2,500,000, and the municipality has 
not the money. To borrow it would reduce 
the city’s legal borrowing capacity to the 
danger point. However, Mayor Kendrick is 
quoted by the Public Ledger as saying: 

“There must be some way found to keep 
the wonderful collection of paintings in our 
art museum. I do not know just what we 
will do to get the money, but we must ac- 
complish it.” 

Charles B. Hall, president of the city 
council, is not so optimistic. “I am willing 
to go the limit to save the McFadden pic- 
tures to the city,” he said, “but I do not 
know at this moment how we can accomplish 
ig 

Philadelphia has had a lot of worry be- 
cause of the art collections that have been 
bequeathed to it. The John G. Johnson col- 
lection has presented a distressing problem. 
Mr. Johnson, who was a great lawyer, left 
a priceless collection of 1,300 old masters, 
but stipulated that it should be kept in the 
Johnson mansion, a building utterly inade- 
quate and unsuited and where only 300 pic- 
tures can be shown at one time. The great- 
est tribute that Philadelphia could pay to 
his memory would be to employ another 
great lawyer to break that part of his will 
that puts the light of his connoisseurship 
under a bushel. 





“Quack!” 


Last Fall the critic of the Baltimore Sun, 
H. Kingston Fleming, complained of being 
bothered with ducks—ducks everywhere, 
ducks in the windows, ducks on the wails of 
galleries, a “quack! quack!” everywhere he 
went. And now C. J. Bulliet in the Chicago 
Post has gone duck hunting and has been so 
careless as to let stray shot hit Frank Ben- 
son anti C. O. Woodbury. He has written: 

“'The Raphael of ducks!’ exclaimed an 
enthusiastic friend, admiring with us the 
little show of etchings by the Frenchman 
Bracquemond, of a period just past, hanging 
on one of the walls in the outer gallery at 
Roullier’s. 

“We let him get away with it. 

“*The Michelangelo of ducks!’ he ex- 
claimed a little later, either emboldened by 
our silence, or forgetting his former cita- 
tion. 

“He could have got away, also, with ‘The 
Rubens of ducks!’ and ‘The Titian of 
ducks!’ though we probably would have 
called his hand had he attempted ‘The El 
Greco of ducks!’ 

“For Bracquemond, as this little show re- 
veals, certainly did know his ducks. He 
knew them with a comprehension the pres- 
ent expert, Frank Benson, has not yet at- 
tained. If you are skeptical, go look at 

«Bracquemond’s three startled ducks, discov- 
ering a human female nude invading their 
private pond. 

“Or, look at that other flock, not knowing 
exactly what to do under a storm cloud—a 
real storm cloud, quite beyond the skill of 
another modern ‘expert’—an expert on 
storms, who has three or four of them hang- 
ing in the main gallery at Roullier’s with his 
other lithographs and etchings and wood 


blocks—C. O. Woodbury.” 





Once a “Copley,” Portrait Now a Badger 





“John Adams,” by Joseph Badger (1708-65). 


The subject of this portrait was not 
President John Adams, but a_ successful 
Boston merchant and owner of sailing ves- 
sels. It has just been presented to the De- 
troit Art Institute by the Detroit Museum 
of Art Founders Society. The painter, 
Joseph Badger, was a Colonial, the son of 
a tailor of Charlestown, Mass. He began 
his career as a house painter and glazier, 
and he continued to paint signs and heraldic 
devices throughout his life. He charged £6 
for painting a portrait. 


Badger evidently was a disciple of Smi- 
bert, whose failing health gave him a 
chance. However, about 1756 the increasing 
fame of Copley drew from him his patron- 
age and left him practically forgotten. He 
never had any social recognition, and lived 
in comparative poverty all his life. His 
estate, the records say, was valued at £140. 

This portrait was formerly catalogued as 
a Copley. Since all but twenty of his 
many portraits have been “lost,” it is likely 
that there are scores of Badgers masquer- 
ading as heirlooms by Smibert, Blackburn 
and Copley. 





A Sigh and a Tear— 


One by one, the venerable English artists 
who painted the pictures that endeared 
themselves to Americans when they were 
children are dropping off. In its 15th No- 
vember number Tue Art Dicest recorded 
the passing of Joseph Clark, aged 92, who 
exhibited “The Sick Child” at the Royal 
Academy in 1857. In the 15th March num- 
ber appeared the obituary of Sir Luke 
Fildes, aged 84, who painted “The Doctor” 
and “The Casual Ward.” 

And now comes the death of Henry Holi- 
day, aged 88, whose painting of Dante and 
Beatrice is known to millions the world 
over. He was a pre-Raphaelite by convic- 
tion, though never an actual member of the 
brotherhood, and was the last of the group 
contemporary with Millais, Burne-Jones, 
William Morris and Holman Hunt. Much 
of his career was given to decorative work, 
mural painting, stained glass and mosaic. 





Provincetown Painters 


The Boston critics had nice things to say 
of the Provincetown Painters (eight of 
them) who held an exhibition at the new 
“40 Joy Street Gallery.” Harley Perkins in 
the Transcript pointed out that both carica- 
ture and abstraction had a place in the show, 
and added: “The visitor has some reason to 
feel as though he were in the presence of a 
family, more or less bored at his own so- 
ciety, each insisting on giving a different 
variation of a similar story.” 

The exhibitors were Karl Knaths, Ross 
Moffett, Edwin Dickinson, Agnes Weinrich, 
Tod Lindenmuth, Charles Kaeselau, Wil- 
liam Bogart and Floyd Clymer. 





Rhythm 
Rhythm is a universal principle, whose 
laws apply to all the arts, not to speak of 
waves, tides, seasons, and other phenomena, 
—Harriet Monroe, in “Poetry.” 
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The Intellectual Age 





“Mother, how can you say you like Velasquez better! 
paint what he saw. This man paints what he thinks.” 





All he did was 
—The New Yorker. 





Stage Design 


London is having a great exhibition of 
the art of the theatre, filling three galleries 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, com- 
prising modern designs for costume and 
scenery together with prints and playbills 
selected from the Enthoven collection of 
100,000 pieces covering the period from 
1737 to 1870. 

The London Times says that the exhibi- 
tion makes it clear that “the earlier preoccu- 
pation of the theatre was almost exclusively 
with the ear, the visible appointments, 
whether of scenery or costume, being chiefly 
for conditioning the mind—through infor- 
mation conveyed—to take in the words of 
the play; while the modern designs—and 
they are not all for ballet—are definitely 
addressed to the eye. Beyond this broad 
distinction there are minor ones, in that the 
address to the eye has varied in its nature. 
The impression given is that the art of the 
theatre has passed through the same phases 
as the art of the painted picture—classical, 
naturalistic, decorative, impressionistic, and 
post-impressionistic—and there would prob- 
ably be found experts to claim that one or 
the other phase best serves the purposes of 
the theatre as a whole. 

“The modern designs here would seem to 
show that we are now in a phase between 
the decorative and the post-impressionistic, 
with an increasing tendency towards the lat- 
ter. Bakst, who was primarily a decorator, 
already begins to look a little old-fashioned. 

“He had got away from archzology, which 
addresses knowledge and memory rather 
than immediate visual attention, but he made 
little use of those apparently irrational ex- 
pedients, distortion, disintegration, inter- 
penetration, simultaneity, and so _ forth, 
which may be regarded as short cuts to 
visual sensibility, a sort of emotional ‘hitting 
below the belt.’ His designs, ‘Le Buffon 
Russe’ and ‘A Satyr, for good examples, 
are charmingly decorative—in more than a 
‘pattern’ sense—but they do not ‘get at you’ 
unawares. 

“It is with Braque, Derain, and Picasso, 
among the Frenchmen, and Gontcharova, 
Larionov, and the Polunins, among the Rus- 





sians, that we feel the contemporary impulse 


in the art of the theatre. It seems to be an 
attempt at the complete solution of all the 
‘facts’ of stage presentation and a restate- 
ment.of them in terms of form and color 
used for their direct appeal.” 





Evolution of Painting 


“Pictures, as known to us today, did not 
come into existence until about the fifteenth 
century,” said Professor E. W. Tristram, 
who lectured at the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don, on “English Medieval Wall-painting,” 
according to the Sunday Observer. Prior 
to that time painting had been almost en- 
tirely confined to the walls. A medieval 
building had its interior completed with 
plaster and whitewash, and was painted 
throughout, and it was out of this tradition, 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, 
that modern paintings actually grew. 

The mural decorations of the twelfth cen- 
tury were intended for the instruction of 
the people; and as an example of the part 
wall-paintings played in the lives of the 
villagers, the lecturer showed on the screen 
a photograph of the elaborately decorated 
wall of Kemply Church, a village in Glou- 
cestershire, the coloring of which, he said, 
must have been most brilliant at one time. 
It was truly English, and had some connec- 
tion with the Winchester School of Painters, 
Britain’s earliest and most important school. 

Until about the year 1200 painting was 
carried on almost entirely by the monks in 
monasteries, but at that period schools be- 
gan to grow up in the main centers, such 
as the Winchester School, the St. Albans 
School, and the Westminster School. In 
the London School, in which the painters 
belonged to a guild, they had nothing to do 
with the monasteries at all. The wall- 
painting of the Madonna in Chichester Ca- 
thedral, painted in the thirteenth century, 
showed that England had something to con- 
tribute to painting, for there was nothing 
like it on the Continent at the time. 





According to A Poet 


This is the real decadence, to see through 
the eyes of dead men. _—Amy Lowell. 





The South and Art 


The South has a new magazine, one of 
beautiful appearance and goodly bulk, called 
The New South (Chattanooga), and this 
publication shows an inclination to promote 
aesthetics in its field. Mr. J. J. Haverty of 
Atlanta contributes a spirited article on 
“The South in American Art.” In part, he 
says: 

“Our American painters are as gifted and 
as eager as the world has ever seen. They 
are strange fellows in this hectic, scientific, 
jazz age. They can take a brush and dip it 
in the rainbow and then on a piece of canvas 
bring forth youth and joy; sunlight in the 
valley and storm-beaten sea against the 
rocks. They can dip a brush into the gray 
twilight and paint old age, or a quiet vil- 
lage; they can dip it into the dawn and paint 
a mother’s love whose smile is as tender as 
a Raphael Madonna. 

“They can take our sweet silent songs 
and sing aloud a melody of love and beauty. 
They can paint a jazz dance by catching the 
spirit of revolt and expressing the true free- 
dom we have not yet understood. They sing 
arias of desert sun, of snowclad hills, of 
little houses and of skyscrapers. They dig- 
nify industry and show our strenuous Amer- 
ican labor and success to be an epic poem 
of mankind. 

“This is what American art is doing 
for America; writing our history as we 
make ourselves a nation, inspiring us by 
aesthetic ideals. They know the foundation 
of the beauty of the ages, and they express 
it in language we can understand and enjoy. 

“And Southern art. The South was settled 
by colonists of culture. The old plantations 
and homes were filled with rare examples 
of art, pictures and furniture, silver, mate- 
rials of beauty and value. The war brought 
devastation of property, poverty, pioneer 
struggles—but never lowered our ideals or 
injured our pride, and now that work and 
opportunity have again brought prosperity 
to the South we must build our part of 
America with beauty; we must surround 
the Southern boys and girls with buildings 
worthy of the dignity of the old Southern 
homes. 

“To do this we must build and maintain 
schools of art and museums of art wherein 
Southern talent may be educated and trained, 
and thereby interpret the spirit and tradi- 
tions of the South, which can only be ex- 
pressed by native artists. We must teach 
them that the new South is a splendid, vital 
part of America. 

“Blend the old Romance with the new 
Industry! Our Southern voice is soft— 
keep it so. Our Southern manner is cour- 
teous—keep it so. Our customs are gra- 
cious, our ideals are high. Let us develop 
these standards of culture, and when the his- 
tory of America’s achievements in archi- 
tecture, in sculpture and painting is written, 
the new South will stand forth as ‘4 noble 
and lasting example of the beauty, dignity 
and truth in American art.” 





Wales Museum Is Opened 


The National Museum of Wales, in 
Cathay’s Park, Cardiff, was opened on April 
20 at a ceremony in which King George 
knocked at the door with a symbolical mal- 
let and was admitted as the first visitor. 
The great structure, - which cost £300,000, 
houses not only the art but the historical 
relics, flora and fauna of Wales. 
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Our Architects 


“Not the architect but the American en- 
gineer is responsible for any advance, or any 
essentially ‘American’ values in skyscrapers 
of Americg@ said Claude Bragdon the other 
evening in a lecture at the Roerich Museum, 
New York. “The American architect, as a 
whole, has been content to imitate the past 
in his work. Where the skyscraper could be 
a development of unique beauty it is in most 
cases only, achitecturally, an imitation—and 
it is only the skill of engineers which gives 
the skyscraper its newness. Most of our 
architects are content to go back to the 
past—to’ the ‘glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome’—without thinking 
that our new day demands a new expression 
and a new decorative art, essentially ours. 

“Architecture may be divided into two 
types—the intrinsic and the superimposed, 
or, what I call organic architecture and 
rationalistic architecture. Under organic I 
see the architecture which was the outlet of 
a great urge, and which seems the result of 
a real necessity of expression. The ration- 
alistic is an architecture which has been the 
result of intellectual thought and reason—-a 
product of brain rather than heart. I 
would call the Egyptian or Grecian archi- 
tecture organic—essential and springing 
from the need of the people, and so germain 
to the soil whence it sprung as to be part of 
it. On the contrary the Romans are ration- 
alistic architects—utilizing the Greek modes, 
they have piled on the foundation fretting 
a grandeur—a superimposed decoration. 

“Gothic architecture is another example 
of the organic—the architecture which grew 
out of the soil and is a very part of that soil. 
Such, for instance, is the Rheims Cathedral.” 

Mr. Bragdon termed the skyscraper a feat 
not of architecture but of engineering. 
“Architects,” he said, “still seem to think it 
necessary to borrow our designs from the 
past. After the magnificent feat of the 
engineer—the architect adds his lapidary 
covering, with a design here and there taken 
from Greek, Roman or Gothic architecture, 
instead of realizing that we are a new people 
and our expression should be new. 

“We often also forget the function of 
the buildings. Take, for instance, such a 
thing as a railroad terminal; these are truly 
the gateways of the cities, no less than were 
the great mediaeval gates. That should be 
kept in mind in building such terminals. 
Take the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York—there is nothing about it to show the 
slightest evidence of its function; it might 
be the Bank of England. Moreover, it has 
been executed with a great lack of economy 
—it is a monument of fatigue. The Grand 
Central, on the other hand, has the feeling 
of a true gateway; in fact, it was inspired 
by the gates of Verona. One feels essenti- 
ally its function and its great economy of 
execution.” 





“Academic” Workmen 


Readers of Tue Art Dicest know by this 
time that everybody and his wife and child 
paint in England. The latest manifestation 
is an exhibition of paintings by working- 
men at the Bethnal Green Museum. The 
pictures include A. Hattemore’s interior, 
which was bought a. few weeks ago by the 
Duveen Trust for the Tate Gallery. The 
London Times says the paintings are “aca- 
demic,” but adds that “it is interesting to 
see what a fresh mind, unacquainted with 
academic aims, can do with academic 
methods.” 





Art Collector’s Wife Is a Landscapist 





“Barns in Winter,” by Marjorie Phillips. 


So successful was their first exhibition 
held at the Carlton Hotel that the Indepen- 
dent Artists and Sculptors of Washington 
have decided to make it an annual event in 
the national capital. The art collectors, the 
public and the museums responded whole- 
heartedly, and many paintings were scld. 
Next year it is planned to have exhibits 
from all over the country. 

The Washington “Independent” show is 
not of the wild-and-woolly free-for-all type. 
Instead it presents a cross section of Amer- 
ican art, and particularly of art produced by 
the painters and sculptors of the capital. Its 
success was largely due to the untiring ef- 
forts of Dorothy Vedder and to the: en- 





thusiasm of Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Phillips. 
The latter lent some representative works 
from the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 

Not many persons know that the col- 
lector’s wife is a painter of marked ability. 
She is “Marjorie Phillips” in the catalog, 
and many visitors to the Independent show 
admired “In the Alleghenies” and “Barns in 
Winter,” from her brush. The latter is 
herewith reproduced. Duncan Phillips 
bought five paintings from the exhibition 
for his collection: Maurice Sterne’s “Tem- 
ple Feast, Bali,” William Schulhoff’s “Still 
Life,” Lisa Moncure’s “The White Cup,” 
M. Josephine Page’s “Anemones,” and Pep- 
pino Mangravite’s “Adirondack Landscape.” 





Frisch’s Beethover 


Charlotte R. M’Levedge in the C.:-ago 
Daily News gives some interesting details 
of the great stone memorial which Victor 
Frisch, Viennese sculptor, friend and dis- 
ciple of Rodin, is to cut for the city of 
Vienna, where the composer spent most of 
his life. The sculptor now has a studio in 
New York, but he will work this summer 
on the Beethoven memorial in Vienna. 

The work will be Mr. Frisch’s interpre- 
tation of “Eroica,” the symphony which 
Beethoven wrote in his admiration for Na- 
poleon as First Consul, but the name of 
which he changed when his sympathies re- 
volted against the mania for conquest the 
Corsican afterward developed. It will con- 
tain 112 figures. The sculptor described it 
as follows: 

“The monument will be six meters tall, 
shaped like a wave, with Beethoven’s head 
in the center and figures representing the 
four movements of the symphony grouped 
about it. 

“The first movement—allegro con brio— 
dedicated to the living, the sleeping world, 
figures bound in chains, hero awakening the 
sleepers, the sudden hope and intensity of 
the world aroused to the possibility of free- 
dom, 

“The second movement is dedicated to the 
dead and shows the hero freeing the people 
through warfare and bringing them ultimate 
happiness through the misery and death 
which they underwent in war. There will 
be figures of the heroes carrying off the 
dead, weeping women, women chanting the 
hymn of liberty, Liberty herself, and the 





fury of war riding loose on his path of 
destruction. 

“The third movement, the scherzo, the 
violins and flutes, will be singing children 
followed by singing humanity which has 
won through to freedom—children dancing 
by open graves. 

“The Messiah bringing freedom and peace 
to humanity is the fourth movement— 
dreams coming true, hope for the beautiful 
figure being realized. There will be figures 
of field workers instead of warriors, the 
hero will be the Messiah of peace. There 
will be dancing nymphs, flute-playing sirens 
and children with astral harps.” 


A Toe-Hold on Art 


How a French art critic tripped over a fact 
when he thought he was simply expressing 
an opinion is thus related by L’Oeuvre of 
Paris: “In reviewing a somewhat bizarre 
exposition in an art gallery on the Left 
Bank, a critic remarked: ‘One has seen one- 
armed men painting with the brush held 
between the toes, but their works have never 
passed the thresholds of museums.’ 

“Let us correct that erroneous statement. 
In the museums of Arras and Lille, in the 
chateau of Compiégne, in the church of 
Saint-Louis-en-I’Ile at Paris and in that of 
Auxile Chateau at Pas-de-Calais, one may 
admire the canvases of the romantic painter 
Ducornet, born in 1806 and died in 1856. 
But Ducornet painted with his feet, not in 
order to seem original, but because he was 
born without arms. An excellent draughts- 
man and a brilliant colorist, he was much 
appreciated in his time. Today his works 
have become quite rare.” 
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The artist Hiler (Hiler Harzberg), whose 
exhibition was much written about in Lon- 
don last Fall, and who has been dubbed “the 
American Breughel,” has written to THE 
Art Dicest from Paris, giving an account 
of the latest “ism,” whose name, “Surréal- 
ism,” is beginning to appear in English and 
American journals. It seems to be a phoe- 
nix-like outgrowth of (or a reaction from) 
Dadaism, which was a negation of every- 
thing. “Like Futurism, Cubism, Rayonism 
and Expressionism,” writes Hiler, “Dadaism 
has been buried in effigy, by the students of 


the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the Seine. 
Another ‘ism’ cast upon the troubled 
waters !” 


The Paris police helped to officiate at the 
noisy “coming out party” of Surréalism. 
The public hadn’t heard of it until there was 
a series of riots. The first was started by 
the Paris public at the first showing of the 
film “Entr’acte,” which was a surréaliste 
production by three leaders of the cult, René 
Clair, Picabia and Man Ray. Their fol- 
lowers pummelled the disturbers. 

But the surréalists themselves were the 
manifestants at the opening of the new 
Diaghilef “Ballet Russe” and the Paris pre- 
mier of the German danseuse Valeska Gerst. 
Both were announced as surréaliste per- 
formances, but the simon-pure surréalists 
declared they were unworthy and constituted 
a commercialization of the movement, so 
they started riots. They asserted that the 
ballet, although its scenery (by Max Ernst 
and Jean Miro) was genuinely surréalist, 
was accompanied by stupidly retardatoire 
music and chorale, while Valeska Gerst had 
neither knowledge or conception of Surréal- 
ism, her oscillations being an abuse of the 
word. 

“While Surréalisme was thus storming out 
of its swaddling clothes, the intelligentsia 
of the Montparnasse cafés, and the intellec- 
tuals of a dozen or more distinguished 
salons,” writes Hiler, “were asking them- 
selves, and one another, in assorted accents 
and dialects, just what this Surréalism was. 
They were answered by its founder, André 
Breton (who with Picabia and Tristan 
Tzara is also held responsible for the foun- 
dation of Dadaism), in a volume called 
Manifeste du Surréalisme. In contrast to 
the complete negation which makes Dada so 
difficult of explanation, Mr. Breton’s defini- 
tion of Surréalism is comparatively lucid. 

“‘Surréalism,’ he says, ‘is a pure psychic 
atomatism by means of which it is pro- 
posed to express, either verbally, in writing, 
or in any other manner whatsoever, the 
actual functioning of thought. Surréalism 
is dictated by thought, in absence of all con- 
trol exercised by reason, and exclusive of 
all moral or aesthetic preoccupations.’ 

“This last sentence apparently is in com- 
plete contradiction of the moral ideas which 
have come to occupy Surréalism. He lists, 
among others, the following as examples of 
Surréalism in some of its manifold phases: 

“Hugo is surréaliste when he is not stu- 
pid; Poe in the realms of adventure. Swift 
is surréaliste in his maliciousness, Chateau- 
briand in his exoticism. Baudelaire is sur- 
réalistic morally, Rimbaud in living and 
otherwise, Mallarmé in confidence, Saint- 
Pol-Roux symbolically. 

“Ucello, Seurat, Gustave Moreau, and 
others are added as having been surréalists 
of the past, while Derain, Picasso, Matisse, 
Braque, Duchamp, Picabia, Chirico, Klee, 


The Newest. “Ism” Is 





Soupault and Arragon are classed among 
the surréalists of the present. Among the 
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‘Surrealism 





A Surré- 


“Storm,” by Georges Malkine. 
. alist Painting. 


Americans, Man Ray, Evan Shipman the 
poet, Josephson, and Connelly and Kaufman 
of ‘The Beggar on Horseback’ may be men- 
tioned. 

“Surréalism supports a book-shop, an art 
gallery, where exhibitions open at midnight, 
on the principle that most intelligent people 
in Paris are at that hour out of bed, and a 
monthly revue, La Revolution Surréaliste, 
the first five issues of which are already out 
of print. It seems, perhaps unfortunately, 
to be evolving into a moral rather than an 
artistic movement, for had it helped to 
bring the emotionally packed store-house of 
the subconscious into closer contact with 
means of self expression in general, a re- 
newed vitality might add vigor and interest 
to many of the more purely cerebrally cre- 
ated modern productions. 

“Thus has Dada metamorphized itself; 
for a connection between the two move- 
ments, however they may differ in theory or 
principle, is undeniable. All the Dadaists, 


.to understand these words. 





with the exception of Tzara and the writer, 


are present at the Surréalist roll-call. 
Dadaism is dead. Hail Surréalism and all 
the other ‘isms’ which may come, and in 
their turn be buried in the Seine!” 

* * * 

Picabia in an article in Comoedia vicious- 
ly turns on his child, Dada, and rends it. 

“I invented Dadaism just as a man sets a 
fire round him, during a fire that spreads, 
in order not to be burnt; there were several 
of us who gave the best of ourselves in the 
centre of this infernal circle; now, we come 
to the end of the drama and it happens that 
some who were only lookers-on, without 
having understood anything, try foolishly to 
imitate those who risked everything to es- 
cape from the democratic peril of vulgariza- 
tion; they tire their lungs to blow on glow- 
ing embers, but the fire goes out, for they 
have no breath. 

“Art cannot be democratic; do you think 
that the workman, who knows what it is, 
wishes to get a democratic image to orna- 
ment his bedroom? Why, no, he dreams 
about fine women, about Versailles, honor, 
distinction. It is necessary to aim towards 
something greater than oneself, otherwise, 
what would be the use of effort; and, with- 
out effort, how to make a selection? 

“Mountains cannot be upside down, every- 
thing which rises ends with a point, and on 
that point there is not much room; to get to 
it, it is necessary to be upholden by the love 
we bear in ourselves and which is nothing but 
a wish to love; to stand one’s ground it is 
needful to believe in one’s strength. 

“From up above, we now detect the 
clowns, clad in dress coats, who dispute with 
each other for what we have left; they will 
not let go the corpses of Cubism and Dada- 
ism; famished by the emptiness of their 
mind they fear dying of starvation. They 
have turned love into vice; love has become 
prostitution; they are the prostitutes of art. 

“Ideal. Love. Our time is badly prepared 
The public be- 
gins to get accustomed to ugliness, to take 
an unhealthy liking! Perhaps, it is time to 
tell them the truth; to cry out, ‘Danger!’ 
One must learn how to descry truth from 
falseness, gold from gilding; one must take 
care to look with new eyes, to win self con- 
trol without any influence; one must re- 
learn what a fine shape and a fair conscience 
are, to recover the joy of living.” 





A Great Collection 


It is seldom that a great private collection 
of old masters is placed on public exhibition, 
and England is congratulating itself that 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Benson have lent their 
assemblage of Italian pictures to the City 
Art Gallery in Manchester, where they will 
be shown until the end of July. American 
visitors thus have a rare opportunity to sup- 
plement their study of the old masters in 
European museums. 

“For the last forty years,” says the Lon- 
don Times, “there has been hardly an exhi- 
bition of old masters at Burlington House 
or the Burlington Fine Arts Club to which 
Italian examples have not been contributed 
from this collection, but the public has never 
before had an opportunity of seeing the 
whole of it under one roof.” 

The pictures, which number rather more 
than a hundred, illustrate historically the six 
principal Italian schools of painting. The 
Sienese starts with examples of the four- 
teenth century from the hand of Duccio, and 
ends in the sixteenth century with Becca- 





fumi; the Florentine begins with scholars of 
Giotto, goes on through Botticelli, Ghir- 
landajo, and Filippino Lippi, and leads up to 
Andrea del Sarto; the Milanese are repre- 
sented by Luini; the Farrarese begin with 
Cosimo Tura and end with Correggio; the 
Umbrians include examples from the school 
of Nicolo da Foligno up to Signorelli; and 
the Venetians comprise Crivelli, Giovanni 
Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Palma Vecchio, 
Bonifazio, and Paolo Veronese. 





An Outdoor Sculpture Show 


Under the auspices of the Friends of Art 
and the Garden Clubs of Maryland, an ex- 
hibition of sculpture, featuring garden 
pieces, will be held at Homeland, a garden- 
suburb of Baltimore, the last two weeks in 
May. The smaller exhibits will be shown 
indoors and the larger pieces will be dis- 
played in beautiful landscape settings around 
a chain of small lakes. Entries may be 
made through Miss Alice Worthington Ball, 
8 East Pleasant Street, Baltimore. 
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A Dealers’ Code 


The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
of New York, with an active membership of 
ninety-nine dealers in antiques, paintings 
and objects of art and forty-six associate 
and honorary members, has adopted and 
promulgated a code of ethics, which, accord- 
ing to its announcement, is “the first ever 
adopted by antique dealers anywhere in 
the world” and is a “guarantee to the public 
of strict probity on the part of members of 
the league. Those who buy from any mem- 
ber of the league may have a written de- 
scription of their purchases, supported by a 
money-back guarantee.” 

The code is as follows: 

“t, Members shall, in all their dealings 
with the public and their fellow-members, 
adhere to moral and ethical standards of 
conduct, so as to command the respect and 
confidence of their fellow-members and the 
public generally. This is of the utmost im- 
portance in the realm of antique and decora- 
tive arts, where the public deals with spe- 
cialists upon whose judgment it must rely. 

“2. The sale of antiques and objets d’art 
as genuine or original when, as a matter of 
fact, they are fraudulent imitations or are 
not original and genuine, is absolutely and 
unequivocally condemned. 

“3. All invoices or memoranda of sales by 
members of the league shall contain a fair 
description of the articles sold. False or 
misleading representations or misstatements 
violate the ethics of the league and are 
condemned. 

“4. In expressing opinions relating to 
competitors or their goods, members of the 
league are pledged to give fair and impar- 
tial judgment, and to deal with their fellow- 
members, fellow-dealers and the public gen- 
erally, in such honorable manner as they 
themselves wish to be dealt with. 

“s. In the event that any member of the 
league shall misrepresent any article sold, 
it is incumbent upon him to refund the pur- 
chase price of such article upon the demand 
by the purchaser. If the parties are unable 
to agree in regard to such refund, the mat- 
ter may be submitted by either of them to 
the Executive Committee of the league, who 
shall refer the issues to a Board of Arbitra- 
tion. 

“6. The league will, subject to and in ac- 
cordance with its Rules of Procedure, act 
as arbitrator of disputes or misunderstand- 
ings between its own members or between 
the members of the league and the public, 
and will also arbitrate disputes and misun- 
derstandings between non-members who 
submit to the jurisdiction of the league. All 
matters of arbitration shall be submitted in 
writing in the first instance to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the league.” 

In giving out the code to the press, the 
president of the league, Charles J. Duveen 
(Charles of London), said: 

“We recognize that there is a prejudice 
in the mind of the public about antique deal- 
ers. We realize, too, that there has been 
some foundation for it. The Code of Ethics 
has been adopted in an effort to combat the 
prejudice.” 

In commenting editorially on the code, the 
Boston Transcript said: 

“It is a wholesome sign that not a dis- 
senting vote was cast when the question of 
the adoption of a drastic code of ethics was 
put before the members of the Antique and 
Decorative Arts League of New York. . . 
In the canons of ethics which these men have 
just approved the prime object seems to be 


When Henry C. Frick died he left his art 
gallery and its superb collection to the city 
of New York, but reserved it to the use of 
Mrs. Frick during her lifetime. It is not 
generally known that the Frick estate has 
been adding to the collection in order to 
round it out with choice examples of the 
best periods of painting. The latest acqui- 
sition is a most beautiful “Portrait of 
Mme. d’Haussonville” by the incomparable 
draughtsman, J. A. D. Ingres (1780-1867), 
disciple of the classic line in art, recently 
brought to America by Wildenstein & Co. 

“Ingres regarded this portrait as one of 
his best pictures,” says the New York 
World. “The record shows that it remained 
on his easel more than four years until it 
was finished to his satisfaction in 1845. His 
work at about this time won for him recog- 
nition as a master, and brought him appoint- 
ment as Grand Officer of the Legion of 
(Honor and election to all the great European 
‘academies. 

“Books on Ingres and the period have 
frequently reproduced this portrait as repre- 
sentative of his finest achievement, and 
writers have joined in praising the pose of 
the figure, the balance of the composition 
and the well ordered simplicity of design. 

“Ingres, writing to a friend in June, 1845, 
said that in the few days the portrait re- 
mained on view in his home after comple- 
tion all of his callers praised it and M. 
Thiers, who called with the subject of it, 
the Comtesse, said to her: ‘M. Ingres must 
have been in love with you to have portrayed 








you thus.’ 


Frick Gallery Gains Ingres Masterpiece 


“Portrait of Mme. 
Ingres. 


d@’Haussonville,” by 


“Ingres added in his letter: ‘But this does 
not cause me to feel pride; in fact, I think 
I have hardly done justice to the beauty of 
this charming model.’” 

Under the direction of Miss Helen Frick, 
the collector’s daughter, the Frick Art Ref- 
erence Library, enriched by hundreds of 
thousands of reproductions of works of art, 
has become one of the most comprehensive 
in the world. It is a part of the bequest to 
the public. 





the protection of the public against fraudu- 
lent practices. The business of buying and 
selling antiques is one that has sometimes 
been characterized as lacking in standards 
of honesty which prevail in other trades. 
The action of the league should have 
a salutary influence on the conduct of the 
business in all parts of the country.” 


$125,823 in Prizes 


Since the year 1888, according to the Chi- 
cago Daily News, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago has distributed in prizes given for 
works at its annual exhibitions the sum of 
$125,823. This sum has been paid to the 
artists of America in prizes varying from 
$100 to $1,500. According to the testimony 
of some of the recipients of these awards 
the prizes not only have meant a helping 
hand in rough weather, but they have exer- 
cised a decidedly stimulating influence in 
furthering successful careers. The follow- 
ing list comprises those who have received 
prizes of $1,000 or more: 

Lillian Westcott Hale, $1,000; Chester Beach, 
$1,000; Julian Alden Weir, $1,000; Eugene 
Speicher, $1,000; W. Elmer Schofield, $1,000; 
Richard F, Miller, $1,000; Benjamin 7, Kurtz, 
$1,000; Estelle Rumbold Kohn, $1,000; Charles 
Hopkinson, $1,000; Daniel Garber, $1,000; E. L. 
Blumenschein, $1,000; Amiard Oberteuffer, 
$1,050; Charles Francis Browne, $1,100; Frederic 
M. Grant, $1,100; Edgar S. Cameron, $1,100; 
Victor Higgins, $1,150; Frank V. Dudley, $1,275; 

W. Redfield, $1,300; Malcolm Parcell, $1,300; 
Emil Zettler, $1,350; Frederic Tellander, $1,350; 
E. Martin Hennings, $1,400; Joseph T. Pearson, 
$1,500; Pauline Palmer, $1,500; ayman Adams, 
31,5003 Cecelia Beaux, $1,500; F. W. Frieseke, 

1,600; Sargent Kendall, $1,600; John Singer 
Sargent, $1,750; Karl A. Buehr, $1,800; William 
Wendt, $2,000; eouarne Grafly, $2,000; Eugene 
Savage, $2,000; ~< W. Bellows, $2,300; Leon 
Kroll, $2,500; Gsm - $2, “i George B. 
Lua ks, $3,000; Frank Benson, $3.350, and 








Albin Polasek, $3,850. 





Venerable Vigor 

The Royal Society of British Artists, 
which for generations has constituted a mild 
form of rebellion against the Royal Acad- 
emy, is holding its 167th exhibition in Lon- 
don, and Frank Rutter, writing in the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, says that “with a little 
courage, a little enterprise and more than a 
little independence, it has a chance of becom- 
ing once more an art society that really 
counts.” 

Claude Flight and Miss Florence M. 
Asher, the critic says, are the high lights, 
particularly the former’s “Windy Day,” 
which he says is beyond question the out- 
standing success of the exhibition. “Noth- 
ing but a woman hanging her washing on a 
line is the apparent subject of this picture, 
yet the real subject is the wind that scuds 
across the sky, that whirls the clothes into 
strange shapes, and puffs out the woman’s 
skirts, and all these subtle suggestions of 
movement are woven by Mr. Flight into a 
design amazingly full of. dynamic energy 
and joyously stimulating as a decoration.” 

He calls Miss Asher’s “St. Paul du Var” 
a “strongly handled Derainesque landscape, 
showing the town in the middle distance 
behind a belt of trees—simple and most ef- 
fective in its carefully thought-out plastic 
design.” 





The Fine Distinction 
The artist never confuses pretty things 
with beautiful things; it is this sense of dis- 
crimination that distinguishes him from the 
layman. .. 
—Le Baron Cooke in “New York World.” 
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Mussolini's Land 


In the new French periodical, La Revue 
des Vivants, M. Andre Dezarrois, assistant 
curator of the French national museums, has 
an article on “Post-War Italian Art.” He 
is interested chiefly in painting and archi- 
tecture; he notes Rome’s failure since 1870 
to take the commanding place in art that its 
political supremacy would have made appro- 
priate if not natural, and refers to the heip- 
ful stimulus given by the biennial interna- 
tjonal exhibition at Venice. 

While the Venetian initiative was of 
prime importance, other cities had their ris- 
ing artists before the war. In Naples were 
Gigante, Palizzi and “the skilful Morelli, 
the best known of all, who was for long 
able to impose the most brilliant formulas 
of an exotic palette;’ “Florence had its 
‘macchiaoli,’ its ‘spottists,’ significant cre- 
ators of a movement of light and impres- 
sionism. But Lombardy was to supply, with 
Mose Bianchi, Fontanesi, Carcano and Gru- 
bicy, that which Italian art lacked: modern 
landscape. The influence of Daubigny, 
Troyon, Corot, Manet and Monet on these 
masters allowed Segantini to introduce into 
his painting a great breath of fresh air, of 
calm, of Alpine solitudes that were his 
glory. It is curious—the recent retrospec- 
tive showing of his works at Venice proves 
it—how little the new poetry and the dis- 
tinctive technique which are his and which 
assure to him alone, beside the great for- 
eign masters of the nineteenth century, a 
place in the first rank, have influenced the 
present generation. None of the young mas- 
ters who have risen since the war owcs 
anything to that great solitary. 

“At the head of them, A. Spadini, pre- 
maturely dead, painter of families, of 
mothers, of children, deserves, by the charm 
of his compositions and the freshness of his 
coloring, a special mention. One would like 
to say as much of Modigliani, who also died 
recently, who lived in France and belonged 
to the ‘Paris school. Today speculators 
play for canvases the painters of which died 
of hunger. Modigliani belonged to the Left, 
less, however, than the Futurists who were 
flourishing in Italy at the same time as our 
Cubists. Faithful to its revolutionary pro- 
gram, Soviet Russia lent the pavilion built 
by the tsars at Venice for a demonstration 
of Futurism. Depero, Balla, Prampolini, 
Pannaggi, some of the chiefs, have not yet 
turned the world upside down as Marinetti, 
father of the movement, hoped. 

“The destinies of the new age belong to 
men much more serious and of a sure fu- 
ture. Three names particularly should be 
remembered: Oppi, P. Conti, F. Casorati, 
who are fine artists, very different in char- 
acter, but synthesizing all the talent of their 
generation. The Italian school begins now 
to win success abroad. The first prize in 
painting, at the important annual exposition 
at Pittsburgh, was awarded last December 
to F. Ferrazzi.” 

Among the young sculptors M. Dezarrois 
notes especially: “A. Maraini, who works 
at Florence; A, Pina, exhibiting in the 
Paris salons; L. Andreotti, who also has 
lived with us, but whose tendencies are 
Florentine and mystic; Attilio Selva, fine 
and recent revelation of the reconquered 
provinces, and Wildt—all hopes of the new 
Italy.” 

Finally, what influence will Fascism and 
the Duce have? “Will that disagreeable 
epoch, which one might call that of the 
‘Victor Emmanuel-Garibaldi-Cavour monu- 





ment style,’ disappear before the style of the 


Mussolinean era? The first great king of 
Italy, a noble knight, was always attractive 
in his statues (excepting those of Milan and 
Turin). Cavour, who was not at all hand- 
some, was rarely successful. Judging from 
his effigies so far made, Mussolini, not very 
‘photographable,’ is in danger of meeting 
with the same fate.” 





Millier and Archipenko 


Archipenko’s sculptures are being shown 
at the Los Angeles Museum, and Arthur 
Millier, critic of the Times, writes that “the 
rush of life in his works stamps them as 
great.” He praises their “swift rhythmic 
movement and clarity,” and declares that 
“this Russian goes at sculpture with air- 
plane speed.” 

“One hears grumblings from time to 
time,” he writes, “about the modern charac- 
ter of some of these exhibitions at the mu- 
seum. This comes from people who, while 
they would not dream of criticizing the 
work of a scientist or an engineer, believe 
that their ‘good taste’ is a sufficient basis 
for the judgment of works of art. They 
would not think of riding in a horse-drawn 
buggy in the day of the automobile, yet 
they deny to the artist the right to evolve 
new forms of art for his own age. 

“T have heard them express their indig- 
nation before fine works of art and then 
turn their backs with no attempt at study, 
as stupid a proceeding as if the budding 
mathematician should throw away his Eu- 
clid, cloaking his lack of comprehension and 
unwillingness to study under an outburst of 
indignation. At that point his mathematical 
education would cease and the parallel holds 
good in the study of art. 

“True judgment of anything is difficult, 
requiring all the knowledge one can acquire 
of the subject in hand. Among the so- 
called ‘modernists’ it requires particularly 
nice discrimination to distinguish between 
the genuine, the imitation and the patholog- 
ical. When a few real artists distorted nat- 
ural objects to express their sensations 
rather than their visualizations, a horde of 
imitators mechanically attempted the same 
thing. The apparent license to distort gave 
the neurotics and near-lunatics their great 
chance. Among these three classes we have 
to attempt distinction. But to reject ‘mod- 
ernism’ solely because of distortion shows a 
woeful lack of understanding.” 





Toledo Artists 


The ninth annual exhibition of the work 
of Toledo artists, held in April at the 
Toledo Museum of Art under the auspices 
of the Toledo Federation of Art Societies, 
was more successful than any of its prede- 
cessors. The attendance was greater, more 
sales were made, and, according to the 
critics, the quality was higher. 

The Toledo Museum’s policy has been to 
foster interest in the work of local artists, 
and this has caused the development of a 
notable art colony. Nearly fifty participated 
in this year’s exhibition. The jury of selec- 
tion was composed of William M. Milliken, 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art; Percy 
Ives, Detroit portrait painter, and the newly 
appointed curator of the Toledo Museum, 
J. Arthur MacLean. 





Dalstrom Heads No-Juryites 
Gustaf O. Dalstrom has been elected pres- 
ident of the Chicago No-Jury Society of 
Artists, and Charles Biesel re-elected as sec- 
retary. 


. tioned library. 





The Holy Grail 


“The most intense of the Wagnerian 
operas, ‘Parsifal’,” says La Esfera of Mad- 
rid, “has popularized the grail legend, which 
first saw light in the poem by Christian of 
Troyes, ‘Le Conte del Grall,’ some time be- 
fore 1190, and which was then picked up by 
the famous ‘minnesinger,’ Wolfram de 
Eschenback, who added to it the legend of 
Lohengrin. 

“Let us recall that the Holy Grail was, 
according to popular belief in the Middle 
Ages, the vase or chalice used by Christ 
during the last supper, and which later was 
used by Joseph of Arimathea to collect the 
blood which flowed from the wounds of the 
Savior. This sacred relic, according to tra- 
dition, was guarded and reverenced in a 
remote country by a community called the 
‘Knights of the Holy Grail.’ 

“Legend aside, it is a fact that there is no 
testimony in favor of the authenticity of 
any of the three chalices which are said to 
have been used by Christ. One of these is 
that which up to the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury was kept in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem; the second, that of 
the Cathedral of San Lorenzo in Genoa, 
and the third, the one kept in the Cathedral 
of Valencia, made of agate, and which, be- 
cause of its archaic form, seems to possess 
one argument in favor of its authenticity. 

“A new hypothesis seems to have been 
brought to bear on this interesting arche- 
ological discussion by the eminent historian, 
J. Rendal Harris, director of the manuscript 
department of the John Rylands Library of 
Manchester. In a recent conference as to 
the possibility of the Holy Grail’s having 
survived, he declared himself in favor of a 
certain vase found in some Crimean exca- 
vations, and which forms a part of the 
archaeological collections of the above men- 
This vase, which has the 
usual dimensions, has been carefully studied 
by Mr. Rendal Harris and other experts, 
who have coincided in the opinion that it is 
undoubtedly a piece of Greek glassware of 
the first century of our era. 

“Mr. Rendal Harris bases his supposition 
on the fact, which is generally recognized 
by all archeologists, that the first substance 
employed in the manufacture of chalices 
was glass and not gold, silver, or precious 
stones. In the epoch of Christ the use of 
the Greek ‘kylix,’ made of glass, was com- 
mon in Palestine, where, on the other hand, 
it was rare to find a metallic vase, the latter 
only appearing at patrician homes or at 
state banquets. 

“The British archeologist observes also 
that on the chalice in question there appears 
the traditional inscription: ‘Why hast thou 
come here? Be joyful,’ the first part of 
which bears a surprising resemblance to the 
reproach: ‘Friend, why hast thou come 
here?’ which, according to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, was addressed by Jesus to Judas. 
The mentioned Greek inscription is repeated 
in other crystal vases of the pre-Christian 
era which are kept in the Museums of Ber- 
lin, Leyden and in the British Museum. 
Mr. Rendal Harris believes that if the valu- 
able specimen is not in reality the Holy 
Grail of legend, it is, nevertheless, from an 
archeological point of view, highly interest- 
ing inasmuch as it contains a curious coin- 
cidence between the words decorating it and 
those of the Gospel. 

“Buckly, another British archeologist. 
favors the ‘Sacro Catino’ of the Cathedral 
of San Lorenzo in Genoa.” 
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“Much Too Much” 


In its semi-monthly tour of duty, THe 
Art Dicest quotes a great deal from the 
modernist critics—nearly all the New York 
critics fall into that class—so it is a pleas- 
ure to give space to a conservative who 
turns himself loose in earnest and well- 
ordered indignation. H. L. Dungan in the 
Oakland Tribune has written as follows: 

“The forty-ninth annual exhibition of the 
San Francisco Art Association has come to 
a close, but it will be some time before there 
will be an end to the conversation which 
started with the announcement of the 
awards. 

“There can be no doubt as to the sincerity 
and integrity of the jury of awards consist- 
ing of Ralph Stackpole, Gertrude Parting- 
ton Albright and E. Spencer Macky, but the 
wisdom of their selections in at least three 
instances may be questioned. Lucien La- 
baudt, San Francisco, received the Anne 
Bremer first prize of $200 for an oil paint- 
ing entitled ‘Composition.’ It consists of a 
nude with the head in the upper left corner 
of the rectangular canvas, the legs running 
into the lower right corner. The feet, hap- 
pily, are not shown. The lower half of the 
canvas is filled with a white sheet and a jug 
of new art flowers; the upper half, with a 
part of a window, a curtain and so on. 
Labaudt carried out, as far as possible, the 
‘modern’ notion of painting in triangular 
masses, so that his nude consists mainly of 
a series of triangles, except the abdomen, 
which is shaped like a water melon. The 
nude’s arms, which are not very well at- 
tached to the body, support a poorly painted 
head. In color the nude reminds me of a 
cup of cold chocolate. There -can be no 
great objection, however, to painting a 
nude brown or any other color, providing it 
is well painted. I suspect Labaudt’s canvas 
is not well painted. 

“The second Anne Bremer prize of $100 
went to Gottardo Piazzoni for his lovely 
‘Decoration for Over-Mantel’ Stafford 
Duncan received a medal of first award for 
a well painted still life, ‘The Avacado 
Plant.’ 

“The medal of first award in water colors 
went to Forrest L. Brissey of Oakland for 
his nude which so disturbed the good people 
of Oakland when it was hung at the Oak- 
land annual. This is probably the most 
amazing of the jury’s selections, for hang- 
ing in the same room is a landscape by 
Chiura Obata, who can paint circles around 
any one else in the show, and pictures by 
such artists as Stanley Wood, Worth Ryder 
and Xavier Martinez. 

“Almost equally amazing was the award 
of a certificate of honorable mention to Ed- 
ward Hagedorn for a group of absurd 
nudes in pastel. It may be that the judges 
thought the nudes were funny because the 
pastels were hung in a row like a comic 
strip. 

“There were other awards; Ruth Cravath 
and Gottardo Piazzoni in sculpture, Geneve 
R. Sargeant and Marian Simpson for draw- 
ings and John C. Stump for a water color. 

“It is probably of no great moment who 
gets the prizes at an art show except for the 
influence on the young artist. The disregard 
of good painting in favor of a questionable 
‘arrangement’ cannot help but work for evil 
in art. The tendency to consider any lop- 
sided nude as ‘modern’ and hence good or at 
least safe to call good has had unfortunate 
growth in these parts. 

“IT found the annual on a third inspection 
somewhat depressing. A one-man show of 





Chicago Purchase Recalls Early Annals 





“Portrait of Thomas Cooper,” by Chester 
Harding. 


Two extraordinary names in the annals 
of American art and the American theatre 
are linked in the portrait of Thomas Cooper 
by Chester Harding, which the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago has just bought for the 
lobby of its Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 


Theater. For Cooper, an English actor, 
who made. his debut in 1796 in Philadelphia 
as Macbeth, was long an idol of the Amer- 
ican stage and his daughter married a son 
of President Tyler. And Harding—he was 
a backwoods giant who turned from house- 
painting to portrait painting and succeeded 
so well that his popularity encroached upon 
that of Gilbert Stuart. k 

The artist, the Art Institute’s Bulletin 
points out, was born in the Leatherstocking 
era. In 1804, at the age of 12, he moved 
with his family from his Massachusetts 
birthplace to western New York, then a 
wilderness. There he grew to prodigious 
size in the performance of feats of strength. 
In stature he was Gargantuan, and his mus- 
cular feats were in the grand manner of tlie 
legendary Paul Bunyan. “His hands and 
feet,” we are told, “were so large that he 
was obliged to import his gloves and to 
have his lasts made for him. The width 
between his eyes was such that an ordinary 
pair of spectacles would but half cover 
them.” 

An itinerant portrait painter came along 
and turned Harding’s head for art. And he 
attained an elegance that won him a triumph 
even in London, whither he journeyed in 
1832. 





modern art is not so bad, but what is prac- 
tically an all-modern show is much too 
much. There is a gloomy sameness to mod- 
ern art—mussy trees, crooked houses, nudes 
approaching fatness and fifty, ‘organizations’ 
and ‘arrangements,’ canvases filled with 
wriggling color like a can of fish bait and 


>” 


more ‘arrangements’ and ‘organizations’. 





Memoria in Aeterna 


[Upon opening the sarcophagus of Tutank- 
hamen an inner one was disclosed, covered 
with a linen pall and strewn with flowers.] 


The Pharoah sleeps 
Though rude hands break the seals upon his 
tomb; 
Within his carved sarcophagus he lies, 
Unwakened from his dream by all the din 
Of stranger feet which tread the narrow 
room 
To bear his treasure hence for other eyes 
To look upon with wonder and surprise. 
We cross the Bridge of Time and strive to 
live 
The long dead yesterday, 
When those who knew him brought his 
sacred dust 
And laid it here 
Beneath its golden canopy to rest 
With Life’s eternal sign upon his breast. 


The centuries like dreams have passed away, 
And yet the linen pall above him spread, 
The tribute blossoms, withered, brown and 
dead, 
Endure, though all his royalty has fied, 
His earthly throne 
Forgotten, all his pomp and splendor flown 
Save only these, 
The flowers of memory, bedewed with tears 
Of those who loved him in those far off 
years, 
Who brought their bloom 
And laid them tenderly upon his tomb, 
Where Love’s eternal momory conquers 


Death. —Mae Wallace McCastline 
in “Art and Archaeology.” 





A $1,000,000 Museum 


Mrs. H. C. Carnell has announced to the 
people of Dayton that she is now ready 
to go ahead with the construction of the 
$1,000,000 museum building she has prom- 
ised the Art Institute. It was part of the 
donor’s stipulation that an endowment fund 
be raised sufficient to provide income for 
current expenses, and now about $400,000 
is in sight. 

Mrs. Carnall recently made a tour of 
museums in the East and Middle West. 
“I hope to have the plans finished before 
I leave town for the summer,” she told the 
Dayton Journal, “so that the building can 
go right ahead.” 

The new Art Institute will occupy a 
site at Belmont and Riverview avenues, an 
ideal location. The old building at St. 
Clair street and Monument avenue will be 
sold. 





Zoffany’s “Tiger Hunt” 


The Victoria Memorial in Calcutta has 
just acquired from Messrs. Spink & Son in 
London “Tiger Hunting in 1788” by John 
Zoffany, which is a companion work to one 
it already possesses, “Embassy of Hyder- 
beck to Calcutta, 1788,” both of which were 
painted in that year for Warren Hastings. 

The picture is most animated, there being 
several elephants with howdahs on their 
backs bearing the participants, while in the 
center is the tiger, just killed, with a native 
woman advancing to pluck its whiskers, held 
to be a charm against the beast’s fury. The 
artist pictured himself in the howdah borne 
by Hasting’s elephant. 





Or an Extremist Exhibition ? 

“To attain happiness,” says a lecturer, 
“one must vibrate in tune with one’s envi- 
ronment.” According to that, a man with 
St. Vitus dance at a jazz concert would be 
in perfect bliss. —Boston Transcript. 
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Canada in Paris 


A comprehensive exhibition of Canadian 
art, comprising some 260 paintings and 
sculptures, giving a representative idea of 
art of the Dominion in the last half-century, 
is being held in Paris, until May 11, in the 
Musée du Jeu de Paume, under the patron- 
age of the French and Canadian govern- 
ments. It was arranged by Eric Brown, 
director of the Canadian National Gallery 
in conjunction with Mons. Charles Masson, 
keeper of the Luxembourg Gallery. 

Included in the collection are memorial 
exhibits by two Canadian artists, says the 
London Times. The one is James Wilson 
Morrice (1865-1924), who worked in Paris, 
Italy, and the West Indies, but also in 
Montreal, Quebec, and elsewhere in Canada. 
His work is French in spirit and manner, 
and he cannot be regarded as purely Cana- 
dian. The other is Tom Thomson (1877- 
1917). When hardly out of his student days 
he had begun to make his reputation as an 
interpreter of Canadian landscape, the land- 
scape of lake and pine forests, the maple 
leaf turning crimson, the cedars and the 
vast snows. His work seems impregnated 
with more than a breath of Japanese influ- 
ence, feeling for the thing itself, as in his 
solitary “Jack Pine” and the feathery larches 
of his “Riviére du Nord.” 

Prairie landscapes, especially those under 
snow, form the chief subject of the Cana- 
dian painters, and in the work of Maurice 
Cullen, C. A. Gagnon, Frank Hennessey, 
and Alfred J. Casson the skill shown in 
solving the difficult problem of sunlight 
upon snow is very remarkable. 

A section of the exhibition is devoted to 
the primitive art of the native tribes of the 
North-West provinces. 





Brangwyn Aids Aged Artists 


News comes from London that Frank 
Brangwyn has made a will that will convert 
his beautiful Surrey studio into a home for 
the six most aged artists who are in need. 
It is a handsome seventeenth century farm- 
stead, surrounded by an Old World garden, 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and it 
is here that the artist is painting the “Page- 
ant of the Empire” panels for the House of 
Lords. 


Concrete Sculpture 


“A belfry for 70,000 francs, with a spire 
sixty feet high, decorated with sculptures 
twenty-three feet high and constructed in 
three months on a narrow base pierced with 
arcades—such is the tour de force just ac- 
complished at Villemomble by the architect, 
M. Paul Tournon,” announces M. Marcel 
Sauvage, in Comoedia, adding, “That was, 
of course, thanks to reenforced concrete.” 

“M. Sarrabezoles, sculptor, carved in the 
fresh cement—and naturally without a min- 
ute of repose—a fresco, so to speak, where 
are ranged before you enormous figures rep- 
resenting holy persons. 

“The same belfry, built of stone and 
girdled with the same figures, would have 
cost 600,000 francs and required more than 
a year of work.” 

The concrete used consisted oi 880 pounds 
of Portland cement to one and a third cubic 
yards (translating the metric figures) of 
sharp sand; it was poured into moulds as 
in any ordinary concrete work. When the 
moulds were removed, eleven hours after 
the pouring, the sculptor got to work. The 
pouring and carving progressed in layers of 
from four and a half to six feet. The 
whole was guided by a model on a scale 
of 20:1. 

M. Sauvage sees great possibilities in this 
“sculpture in fresco,” not the least of which 
is its hard integrity. “If some day we 
undergo a new invasion of foreign collectors 
of souvenirs, they will be able to take noth- 
ing from that belfry, neither the foot of St. 
Genest nor the nose of Mary Magdalen, 
unless they carry away the whole spire.” 

In connection with the above it may be 
said that Arthur Millier, art critic of the 
Los Angeles Times recently described his 
vision of “an American cathedral of mono- 
lithic concrete, carved while still wet with 
heroic sculptural forms typifying the spirit 


of our age, soaring upward with a direct | 


thrust of sublime faith, far higher than the 
dreams of a Gothic architect could dare to 
aspire.” 





Utilitarian 
The Artist—I hope you won’t mind my 
coming to sketch in your field, sir? 
Farmer—Oh, no. You'll keep the birds 
off the peas better’n any ornery scarecrow. 
—London Answers. 


Artist Fined 


British artists are aroused by the news 
that Vernon Blake, a distinguished sculptor 
and painter, residing in the south of France, 
had been sentenced at Marseilles to a nom- 
inal fine of 100 francs and 300 francs dam- 
ages for having copied the style of the 
French landscape and portrait painter Eti- 
enne Laget. Now that the circumstances of 
the case are known, writes P. G. Konody 
in the New York Times, there can be no 
doubt that the sentence signifies a gross mis- 
carriage of justice, and Mr. Blake has 
promptly lodged an appeal. 

The offense of which he was guilty was 
that he supplied a girl, aged 16, with de- 
signs of figures for stencils to be cut out in 
wood and painted in oils. These designs are 
admittedly British in character and utterly 
unlike the Provencal figures. produced by 
the plaintiff, who had painted and registered 
his toys. The judgment was given on the 
ground that they were of the same kind or 
genre—as wooden toys of this kind had not 
been produced for many years in England, 
France and Germany. 

If the judgment should be upheld, says 
Mr. Konody, it would stop practically all 
artistic production, as it is next to impossi- 
ble to paint anything that is not of the same 
kind or genre as something else that has 
been produced before. 
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6, rue Favart 








SIX IMPORTANT TAPESTRIES 


of the 


Manufacture Royale of Beauvais 
(Louis XVth period) 


at the Galerie Georges Petit 
8, rue de Seze, Paris 


on May 23d, 1927 


Auctioneers 


Experts: 
MM. MANNHEIM, 7, rue St. Georges 


by Auction 


Me. A. COUTURIER 
56, rue de la Victoire 





Me. Henri Baudoin 


Auctioneer 


10, rue Grange Bateliere, 
Paris, will sell on 


May 12th, 1927 


The Library of Mr. B... M.., 


including very fine illustrated 
books of the X VIIIth century 
with richly armored bindings 


HOTEL DROUOT, Room 8 
Expert: M. F. LEFRANCOIS 





ON MAY 13th, 1927 


A collection of Works 

of Art and Furniture, . 

chiefly of the XVIIIth 

century and the Empire 
Period. 


China, Sevres porcelains, 
bronzes, clocks, tapestries, 
seats and fine pieces of furni- 
ture wearing the mark of the 
cabinet makers, belonging to 
various collectors. 


Hotel Drouot 


Room No. 6 
Experts: MM. MANNHEIM 
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Delacroix 


and Derain Linked in Show 





“Pape Te Nave,” by Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) 


The exhibition of “Classics in Modern 
Painting” at the De Hauke Galleries in 
New York—galleries which the Christian 
Science Monitor has described as “unofficial 
ambassadors of the French modernists in 
art’—caused all the critics to indulge in 
exercises in definitions. The pictures ranged 
from Delacroix to Cezanne and thence to 
Derain and Dufy. The term “classic” has 
a different meaning in modern art nomen- 
clature from what it has in the writings of 
those who dealt with David and the days 
just following the French Revolution. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, however, went back 
77 years to Sainte-Beuve, who in 1850 gave 
this “modern” definition of a “classic”: 

“An author (artist) who has enriched the 
human mind, increased its treasures and 
caused it to advance a step; who has ex- 
pressed his thought, observation or invention 
in no matter what form provided it be broad 
and great, refined and sensible, sane and 
beautiful in itself; who has spoken to all 
in his own peculiar style, which is found 
to be also that of the whole world, a style 
new without neologism, new and old, easily 
contemporary with all time.” 

The Sun said: “All these pictures are un- 
doubtedly classic, since their authors, al- 
though revolutionists at one time, have long 


since been accepted by the general public. 
It is difficult for the new generation, just 
taking up the study of art, to see what all 
the fuss can have been about, since these 
painters seem to occupy themselves with 
the things of nature and to express them- 
selves in the colors that we, too, see in na- 
ture. But there was a time when very 
bitter things indeed were said about these 
artists and it was not considered good form 
to like them. Even a king and queen of 
France thought it necessary to leave a room 
precipitately when it was discovered that 
they were in the presence of some of the 
once despised Impressionists.” 

The Post was of a mind that no one 
knows yet what posterity’s verdict will be, 
but “certainly today the majority of the 
works represented are actually classics to 
contemporary painters.” 

Many of the works shown came in for 
high praise, and one of the favorites was 
the Gauguin herewith reproduced, which the 
Christian Science Monitor called a “super- 
latively fine example.” The Times referred 
to Gauguin as having the “strangest repu- 
tation for exotic characteristics not to be 
found in his pictures” and described “Pape 
Te Nave” as “Tahiti seen by eyes inveter- 
ately Parisian,” which recalls this paragraph 
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from Frobes Watson’s recent article on 
“Civilized Painting” in the World: 
“Even when the artist proclaims that he 
detests civilization and seeks, as did Gauguin, 
semi-savage subject matter and semi-savage 
society, it is not the savagery that he may 
affect in his art that gives it its character, 
but the reflection of the civilization to which 
he belongs and from which he cannot es- 
cape, for it is imbedded in his mind and a 
part of the very blood that circulates in 
his veins.” 





Guileless Beauty 


William Holman Hunt, famous English 
pre-Raphaelite painter, was born in London 
on April 2, 1827, and on the occasion of his 
centenary sermons were preached in some 
of the London churches. Canon Newbolt 
at St. Paul’s, where the artist’s ashes are 
buried, paid a tribute to the influence of 
“The Light of the World,’ which is in the 
cathedral. 

At St. Giles, Prebendary Isaacs said that 
the purpose of art, in Holman Hunt’s own 
words, was in love of guileless beauty 10 
lead man to distinguish between that which, 
being clean in spirit, was productive of vir- 
tue, and that which was flaunting and mere- 
tricious and productive of ruin to a nation.” 





St. Louis Offers “Monet Medal” 


The Two by Four Society of Artists at 
St. Louis has instituted an annual award, a 
“Claude Monet Medal,” to be awarded to 
the artist, regardless of residence or nation- 
ality or of the medium employed, who ex- 
hibits the most outstanding work in any of 
the public galleries of the city. The six- 
inch medal, of bronze, is by Victor S. Holm 
and bears on the obverse Monet’s portrait. 
The “Two by Four” is one of the oldest art 
societies in America. 
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New York Season 


In the last fortnight most space was de- 
voted by the New York critics to the first 
annual exhibition of the “Group of American 
Painters of Paris’ at the Brooklyn Museum. 
They are well-nigh unanimous in saying 
unfavorable things. 

“The group has no cause to plead, no idea 
to put over; in fact it has no reason for 
being, other than the common denomination 
of expatriateism,” asserts Helen Appleton 
Read in the Eagle. She adds: “It at least 
affords the critic the opportunity for making 
several generalizations on the sterilizing 
effects which expatriateism brings about in 
the artist. 

“The expatriate artist is no longer the 
picturesque figure that he was in the days 
of Whistler, of Mary Cassatt, or even Sar- 
gent. Conditions in this country have so 
altered within the last thirty years—we 
have grown so in artistic sophistication and 
have developed an always increasing con- 
sciousness of our indigenous qualities—that 
it is no longer necessary for the artist to go 
abroad in order to find a sympathetic at- 
mosphere. In fact, the painter who today 
elects to live in Europe and devotes his 
time to painting European types and land- 
scapes does so not because of any superior 
paintableness which Europe possesses over 
our native environment, but because it is 
easier and cheaper to live there, and because 
he still labors under the delusion that a 
foreign address adds prestige to a work of 
art. 

“And what happens to his work? It is 
neither fish, flesh no good red herring. His 
Anglo-Saxon inheritance of restraint pre- 
vents him from allying himself with any 
degree of success to the radical group, and 
his European environment prevents him 
from expressing any Americanism in his 
work, and so he produces a hybrid art. 
He never becomes a part of his chosen en- 
vironment, although he fondly believes that 
he has, nor is he accepted as one of them 
by the French painters. ... . There is no 
case of an American painter living in Paris 
imposing his personality upon French art. 

The present group is largely a salon 
group, with only one or two exceptions, 
and is therefore traditional.” 

The exceptions the critic notes are O. 
Gieberich, who “has preserved his individual 
point of view and technique,’ and who 
“paints landscapes of the Basque country, 
giving them a native quality which one feels 
he could be equally responsive to in Main 
Street or a New England village,” and 
Clinton O’Callahan, who is individual and, 
she believes, “still young enough not defi- 
nitely to have stamped himself as an ex- 
patriate for all time.” She continues: 

“Another object which the group hopes to 
accomplish—so stated in the catalogue—is 
to acquaint the Paris art world, when they 
exhibit in Paris, which is part of their 
schedule, with the works of outstanding 
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American painters, a corollary of its policy 
of internationalism. This, while laudable, 
is wasted energy. No Frenchman can be 
persuaded that art of any importance exists 
outside of France, and least of all in Amer- 
ica.: . Those American exhibitions 
which have been assembled with the pur- 
pose of acquainting the French public with 
what is what in American art have met 
with small response, the prevailing criticism 
being that American art is entirely influenced 
by French art, and each artist has been 
discussed in terms of the French artist he 
supposedly reflects.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post says the 
exhibition “seems to demonstrate more forc- 
ibly than ever how much the artist needs 
roots to thrust down in the soil for nour- 
ishment before his gift can develop and 
flourish.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun is positively 
vicious. He says: “People who expatriate 
themselves deliberately are always slightly 
under suspicion. There is a feeling that a 
man cannot serve two masters and that he 
who tries to is in the end rejected by both. 
In the case of artists there are some ex- 
ceptions, but they are very rare. Lafcadio 
Hearn got a career out of Japan, but he was 
practically a man without a country until 
he found Japan. Whistler and Sargent both 
secured European reputations, but on the 
other hand how many thousands of Amer- 
icans are there now who dawdle abroad foot- 
lessly? It is one thing to study abroad and 
quite another to settle down in a foreign 
land as a parasite upon another country’s 
civilization.” 

Of Jules Pascin, one of the exhibitors, 
Mr. McBride writes: 

“Jules Pascin is an American much as 
Lafcadio Hearn was a Japanese. Simply 
because in a time of stress he had to be a 
native of some country, he took out his 
papers and promptly left us. He is at 
heart a true Parisian, but since he is an 
undoubted genius, Americans, no doubt, will 
be pleased to have a legal claim upon his 
fame. His two paintings of young women 
now shown are subtle and sensitive, and 
full of a haunting beauty.” 

The exhibitors comprise “Americans who 
live in Paris” and a group of their guests, 
both French and American. The former 
are Jules Pascin, Oliver Chaffee, H. C. Lee, 
C. H. Thorndyke, E. P. Ullman, Clinton 
O’Callahan, Gale Turnbull, F. C. Frieseke, 
Oscar Gieberich, Harold English and Myron 
C. Nutting. The guests include Alfred 
Maurer, W. J. Glackens, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Rockwell Kent, David Karfunkle, 
Jean Marchand and Roderic O’Conor. 

* * * 

Rockwell Kent, abysmal poet-painter, held 
a great exhibition at the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries, and it gave the writers an oppor- 
tunity. It is seldom that dramatic writing 
can be indulged in by the art critic. Mr. 
Kent made it possible. The artist heretofore 
had travelled to Alaska, to Newfoundland, 
to Tierra del Fuego to find the dramatic 
things that he liked. This time he went 
to Ireland, sojourning mainly in County 
Donegal. 

Henry McBride in the Sun observes that 
to many among the young Rockwell Kent 
is “a sort of a hero, not only because, since 
the passing of Géorge Bellows, he is with- 
out rival among our contemporary painters 
for dynamic force, but because he has hith- 














erto insisted upon going to the northernmost 





and southernmost points of the globe in 
search of rugged and forbidding subjects 
for his brush..... 

“When he went to Ireland to paint he did 
not have to forego any of his well-known 
tastes. He found there, or perhaps was 
drawn there by, the same immense vistas 
with hill ranges melting into blue, the same 
nakedly rocky cliffs, the same spotlights 
darting from the clouds, and the same young 
ladies with arms upstretched, yearning for 
something unattainable on earth; or, at least, 
in Ireland. And all these things he has 
painted with more force and certainty, I 
believe, than ever before.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle said: “While the remote and lonely 
places of the earth have a distinct fascina- 
tion for him, liberating him to a full ex- 
pression of his poetic imagination, it is 
never the country as the native or nature 
lover sees it that he records on canvas, but an 
imaginative mystical version for which re- 
ality has merely acted as a stimulus to 
creation. 

“The majority of the canvases are pano- 
ramic presentations of County Donegal— 
distant hills with long vistas of fields and 
marsh land, sometimes a glimpse of the sea 
and rocky coast, the only suggestion of 
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human life being the occasional introduction 
of a solitary figure, a lonely thatched hut 
or a patchwork vista of fields under cul- 
tivation.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post said: “It 
is as though he gave specific, objective ex- 
istence to those unformulated ideas of ad- 
venture and the unknown that lurk in some 
abysmal depth of even the stay-at-home 
mind. He appears able to accomplish this 
principally by his power of design.that un- 
folds the heavens like a scroll and en- 
compasses mountains, valleys and the waste 
spaces of the earth in an incisive pattern. 
Although his color is apt to be monotonous 
and hard, it is made to serve his purpose 
in its sophisticated gradation of values. 
Each hill rises sharply from the other, the 
valley stretches its tremendous depth, the 
sky is infinitely removed from the flat ex- 
panse of plains—this strange world is as 
accurately and convincingly plotted for us 
as a road map.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times was 
not quite so complimentary. “It is never 
the place itself,’ she says, “that interests 
Mr. Kent, but what he reads, say, between 
the lines of soaring jagged cliffs that drown 
their sombre shadows in bottomless gray 
‘Stark’ is the typical word with 
which to epitomize the metaphysical melo- 
dramatics of Mr. Kent’s symbolical paint 
patterns. Stilted, however, is the word this 
commentator prefers to use. For, despite 
Mr. Kent’s indubitable talents, the ectasy 
he sings in his paintings is forced, and it 
is derivatively literary.” 

* * * 

It was the appreciation of Americans and 
Europeans for Japanese prints and screens 
that awakened modern Japan to an evalu- 
ation of its artistic heritage and caused 
Japanese museums to be founded and Jap- 
anese collectors to go into the market and 
compete for the precious objects that were 
going abroad. The Brooklyn Museum 
opened a splendid Japanese room the other 
day, filled with a rich display, and the 
Japanese ambassador, Tseuneo Matsudaira, 
said in his address: 

“There is a Japanese saying which liter- 
ally means, ‘The foot of the light-house is 
dark.’ Books written by Occidental scholars 
on Japan and the splendid collections of our 
arts and crafts found in the museums and 
libraries of America and Europe forcibly 
brought home to us the truth of this saying. 
The high appreciation expressed by your 
scholars and connoisseurs has induced us to 
value more highly our-own culture and its 
products. To the archaeologists and artists, 
critics and authors, historians and scientists 
of America and Europe we Japanese owe 
much for discovering for us what we have 
overlooked or neglected at a certain period. 
In a sense we had been sitting in the shadow 
at the foot of our own lighthouse.” 

*x* * * 

New York had a glimpse of real German 
post-war art in the heaviest sense when an 
exhibition of Max Beckmann’s paintings 
was held at J. B. Neumann’s New Art 
Circle. The Times in a column review 
said: “It is a selective mirror of life in 
post-war Central Europe. It is an art that 
could not issue from any other part of the 
world. His painting has its ubiquitous be- 
ing in the hateful Berlin of 1926, an oppres- 
sive city given over to a moody worship of 
America’s flashy, mechanistic ideals—as they 
appear to a dazzled Central Europe. 

“Beckmann’s art is typical of the topical 
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aesthetic German fruition of those devas- 
tating doubts concerning the necessity of 
human life on this moth-like planet, sown 
by the war. It is an objective and rep- 
resentational art, minus sentiment, which 
reveals a community without direction; a 
community poised in the indecision of per- 
suasive doubt as to the usefulness of human 
striving. 

“The portrait of an old actress, painted 
quite objectively by Beckmann, is at once 
a symbol of the Germany that was and an 
introduction to the Germany that is—judg- 
ing, to be sure, by its art. The old actress 
sits, purposelessly, waiting for nothing. It 
is the fact that she waits for nothing that 
makes her a creature of Herr Beckmann’s 
world. You can see in her face, lined with 
the creases of many rolés, that she has a 
past. But you realize that in the contemp- 
orary German world that past has no mean- 
ing, even to her, for it belongs to a world 
that might never have existed, so dead is it.” 

The Sun, more superficially, said that 
Beckmann “has a clear, intellectual percep- 
tion of the necessary makeup of a picture, 
but his attitude toward life itself is hard, 
brutal and unamusing. .... He is un- 
questionably a strong painter. The younger 
artists will make a point of seeing his work 
and will willingly admit it to be good. 
Those rarer birds, the collectors, will prob- 
ably be slower.” 

* * * 

The Brooklyn Eagle congratulated Du- 
densing’s for selecting Thelma Cudlip 
Grosvenor “ as one of the four artists whom 
these galleries chose as representing tal- 
ented Young America not as yet to have 
received public attention. Mrs. Grosvenor 
was at one time a successful black and 
white artist, her drawings being distin- 
guished for their grasp of character and 
beauty of line. It is rarely that a successful 
illustrator can throw off the black and white 
point of view and become a painter, but 
Mrs. Grosvenor put herself under the guid- 
ance of Kenneth Hayes Miller, who has 
been the means of starting so many of the 
talented young American painters on the 
right road, and has emerged a painter in 
whom small vestige of the illustrator’s point 
of view remains. The portraits and figure 
studies which she exhibits are characterized 
by an unusual linear pattern, fine drafts- 
manship and an always interesting point of 
view. In no case are they banal or merely 
modern.” 

The Christian Science Monitor said: “She 
manages her patterns with large effect, and 
achieves an interesting cool, grayish under- 
current to her chromatics.” The World: 
“Her painting is studied, thoughtful and 
deliberate, and she makes no compromise 
with the happy accident. A _ carefully 
worked out line composition seems to be 
what interests her most. Color is made use 
of in these compositions; it dictates nothing, 
and is never the living motive of the work.” 

Mrs. Grosvenor’s “Nude” in the Modernist 
section of the National Academy was re- 
produced in the last number of THe Art 
Dicest. 


The New York critics were none too 
gracious to John Whorf, the young water 
colorist whom Boston seems to be groom- 
ing for fame. The Times called them “con- 
ventionally accomplished studies of the usual 
places in Europe,” while the Post said: 
“Mr. Whorf seems to have gone into a sort 
of mass production of his water colors, not 


* * * 





only in number, but size. There are too 


many to appreciate the individual ones thor- 
oughly, and there are more stacked on a 
chair to indicate that this is not all. Mr. 
Whorf is thoroughly at home in his me- 
dium, so that color, fluency, facility, are 
always apparent. But inspiration is uneven.” 

And the Christian Science Monitor, after 
referring to his “fluency” and his “large 
feeling for the medium and for well-bal- 
anced design,” said this: “If he still clings 
fondly to the Sargentesque formule for 
water coloring it will certainly do him no 
harm to follow in the footsteps of such a 
consummate master for a while longer, al- 
though he need not expect to be taken too 
seriously for such derivative painting. The 
few water colors of his that I noticed as 
not belonging definitely to either the Sar- 
gent or the Macknight schools appeared 
rather tame and uninspired, but he possesses 
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so many fine qualities in his own right that 
I have no doubt he will be suddenly emerg- 
ing one of these days a painter of real im- 
portance.” 

* * * 

“One of the debuts of the year that made 
immediate impression among a flood of first 
appearances was that of Simka Simkho- 
vitch, at the galleries of Marie Sterner,” 
said the Post. “He is a young Russian art- 
ist, who has an unusually rich pallette and 
a decidedly personal wav of using it. The 
long overmantel panel, ‘Harvest,’ is rich in 
golden browns, deep reds, pools of amber 
light through which the big rhythms of the 
figures with their harvest sheaves sweep, 
while the two nude figures in the fore- 
ground in their relaxation and oppositions 
of line contribute relief from the insistence 
of this big pattern.” 

The Times said Simkhovitch was “sen- 
sitively poetic, in the old-fashioned, lyrical 
sense. He achieves tapestry-like effects.” 

ae at 

Walter Pach, art writer and artist, held 
an exhibition of paintings, etchings and 
drawings at the Kraushaar Gallery. The 
Post said: “Mr. Pach appears to be shaking 
off some of the complexes that beset an 
artist who is also a critic of art and who 
must be more self-conscious and perturbed 
about performance than the artist who is 
solely a painter. His color, in particular, is 
much richer.” 

The Christian Science Monitor said: “Mr. 
Pach ranges about considerably in his paint- 
ing, obviously in search of just the style 
and tempo in which to proceed. At one 
moment he is rather old-masterish and low 
in key, and at the next he indulges in a 
gayly colored, crudely manipulated bit of 
modernism. In his still life studies, he finds 
himself more clearly in line with what he 
has at heart.” 





Buckner’s Gifts to Milwaukee 

Samuel O. Buckner, president emeritus 
of the Milwaukee Art Institute, has added 
“Returning Home,” by Frank T. Hutchens, 
and “October, Trepied, France,” by Roy 
Brown, to the Samuel O. Buckner collection 
in that museum, bringing the number of 
paintings to forty. He has exchanged “The 
Rag Pickers,” by George Luks, for a larger 
and better work by the same artist, “The 
Hobo Musicians.” 
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rows, Orson Campbell, Jack Stansfield, B. F. 
Larsen, Calvin Fletcher 
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“La Danse,” a Beauvais tapestry by Boucher (1703-1770). 


One of the duties of a court painter in | of whose paintings caused him to be called 
the days of Louis XV was to supply designs | “the Anacreon of painting.” 
for the royal tapestry manufactories of the | The above tapestry, called “The Dance,” 
Gobelins and of Beauvais. The products | reproduced by courtesy of Dubreuil, the auc- 
of the looms made regal presents for the | tioneer, is one of six that will figure in an 
monarch to bestow on other rulers. | auction in Paris on May 23. It is typical 

One of these tapestry designers was Fran- | of the gay age of Louis XV, who said, 
cois Boucher, the gayety and voluptuousness | “After me, the deluge!” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

May—Painters and sculptors; etchings from 
Spain; Archipenko; 3d annual bookplate in- 
ternational. 

STENDAHL ART GALLERY— 
May 9-23—A. H. Gilbert; Edgar Payne. 
May 23-June 4—Joseph Kleitsch; Guy Rose. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
May—Orrin White. 
June—Franz Bischoff. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
May 9-28—Barse Miller. 
June 1-16—Santa Barbara Artists. 


Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
May—Macdonald Wright; Morgan Russell. 
June—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Ja 

Morse; etchings, Harry A. Schary; Walric 


pottery. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
-—" h Birren, C. H. Benjamin, John 
hristopher Smith, J. Stephen Ward. 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
May—tTibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
ay—Art for children; San Diego students; 
paintings, Henrietta Shore. 

June r10-Aug. pe —weovnd annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists, including Beaux 
Arts group of San Francisco. 

June—Monotypes, Theodore Morgan; Graphic 
Art of Diego Riviera. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
April 10-May 6—Paintings, Thomas Eakins; 
painting of California, Eugen Neuhaus. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
To May 7—Paintings, drawings, Allan G. Cram. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
May—"“Fifty Prints’; Braydon designs. 


Hartford, Conn. 
CURTIS H. MOYER— 
ae 6 Spring exhibition, Arts and Crafts 
ub. 
uy 6-16—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Mc- 
utcheon, 
May 17-29—Paintings, Russell Cheney. 


Newark, Del. 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE — 
June 1-14—Contemporary paintings (A. F, A.). 


Washington, D. C. 
U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
April 25-May 21—Lithographs, Bolton Brown. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
May—Etchings, water colors, Alfred Hutty. 


Athens, Ga. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE— 
May 17-June 1—Etchings, prints (A. F. of A.). 








Creative Expression 


Through Art 


A Symposium 

on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 

**# * 
Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white.  Attractively 
bound in boards. 

*** 


One dollar and a half per copy 
Progressive Education Assoc. 


10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 














Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
April 24-May 7—Alfred Hutty. 
ay 14-21—Local loan exhibition. 
May 28-June 12—Atlanta artists. 


Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 6-21—School of the Art Institute. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 
THURBER GALLERIES— 
May—Paintings, Charles Lasaar; portraits, R. 
. Grafton. 


Urbana, IIl. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS— 
May 1-13—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. 
Culver, Ind. 


CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY— 
May 17-31—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art ool exhibit. 


Greencastle, Ind. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY— 
My 17-31—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 
May 9-21—Glenn Cooper Henshaw. 
May 23-June 4—Hugh Poe. 
hor 6-1 mmercial exhibit. 
une 20-July 2—F. Sherman Ray. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
April 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 
ay 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
April 15-May 15—Annual exhibition, oils, water 
colors, pastels. 
June—Loaned exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
{ipril 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
ay 3-2 ellows memorial exhibition. 
wey 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
ommerce. 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 
May 11-18—Old English silver and Sheffield. 


Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
April 27 to Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
May 4-31—General spring exhibition. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 
April mer ——e of Monadnock. 
ay 9-21—Wm. Baxter Closson memorial. 
GOODSPEEDS BOOK SHOP— 
April 25-May 7—Modern English, French and 
American etchings. 
40 JOY STREET GALLERY— 
To May 15—Provincetown painters. 
After May 15—Modern stagecraft. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
May—Block prints in color by Walter J. Phil- 
lips; etchings, John Winkler. 


Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
April-May—Group of American paintings. 
ARTISTS GUILD— 
May 7-21—Spring exhibition by members. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
To May 15—Early Flemish and Dutch paint- 


ings. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
April 23-May 30—Annual exhibition American 
art. 





JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 


East Lansing, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE— 
May, 1-13—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—_ 
May—Selected pictures from Hoosier Salon; 
Grand Rapids Arts Club. , 
June—Norman Chamberlain; etchings, L. 0. 


Griffith. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE_ARTS— 
May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; Chicago etchers, 
une—Paintings, Gustave Cimiotti. 
a gaa Bony collection. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ART INSTITUTE— 3 3 
May—Annual exhibition, Kansas City Society 
of Artists. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— ; 
May—Exhibition of coins; Cornelius and Jessie 
Arms Botke; portrait busts, Charles Grafly. 
June—Paintings by “Two by Four Society;” 
Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— E ee 
April 25-May 25—Shurtleff memorial exhibition. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
May—Camera Club; art students. 
June—Contemporary Modern Paintings. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
May—American Painters and Sculptors. 


Newark, N. J. 


June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— , , 
April a gga 1—Group of American painters 
of Paris. 
May 4-31—Exhibition of photography. 
PRATT INSTITUTE— 
May 18-June 11—Alumni exhibition. 
NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB (104 Clark St.)— 
April 20-May 9—Leon Debo. 
ay 11-31—Exhibit by Brooklyn “Little The- 


atres,”’ 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— | BS) 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
May—Reproductions of great masters. 
June—Work of Viennese children. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— ° 
April 26-May 21—Paintings by American art- 
ists. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van de 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barton 








OLD JAPANESE PRINTS 
FOR SALE 


Would like to hear from private 
collector or museum looking for a 
complete set of Hiroshigi’s “Great 
Tokaido,” printed from the same 
blocks as those belonging to the Wor- 
cester Museum and Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


Only those interested in acquiring 
the complete set 


Address JOSEPH WISELTIER 
107 Washington Circle 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Longacre and his contemporaries; Graphic 
Techniques. 

May 16-Oct. 2—Retrospective Exhibition of 
Painted and Printed Fabrics. 

Beginning June 13—XIXth Century White Em- 
broideries; mezzotints by David Lucas after 
Constable. 

THE ART CENTER— 

May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art; 
Pictorial Photographers. 

June—Paintings and sculptors by members of 
the Art Alliance of America. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
May 7-28—High School Art Teachers’ show. 
June 1-20—Original magazine illustrations. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

To Nov.—“Experimenters in Etching;” recent 
additions of prints. 

NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 6and St.) 
May 2-31—Exhibition, water colors, etchings, 
black-and-white. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 

To May 7—Paintings of field dogs, Percival 
Rosseau. 

MACBETH GALLERIES— 

To May 9—Retrospective and Prospective Ex- 
hibition; water colors, Frank A. Brown . 

EHRICH GALLERIES— 
April 12-23—Monotypes by Henry Wight. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
April 11-May 7—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 
From May 9—Season’s review exhibition. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
My 2-14—Water colors, Marie Bommer, Miss 
‘amilton. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

To May 7—Ruth Burke. 

May 2-8—Am. Academy at Rome competition. 

May 2-14—Edmund Greacen. 

May—Garden sculpture. 

BRUMMER GALLERY— 

April 12-May 7—Paintings, Kikoine. 

WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY (460 
W. 144th St.)— 

To May 15—Exhibition, Clarence H. White 
photographs. 

THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

April-May—Italian and Flemish primitives; 

tch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 

WEYHE GALLERY— 

April 23-May 14—Group exhibition. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

April 11-23—Paintings, Francis Dixon. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 

May—Views of American cities. 
ARDEN GALLERY— 

April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 

of ndscape Architects. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
VASSAR COLLEGE— 
May 10-June 8—Water colors (A. F. A.). 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
ay—Exhibition of Rochester art. 
June—Sculpture, Paul Manship; comparative 
portraiture of the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, 


GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 
April 23-May 9—Emile Gruppe. 
ay 10-20—F., W. Benson. 
May 21-June 4—C. P. Gruppe. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE— 
May 17-27—Contemporary paintings (A. F. A.). 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
May—DeWitt and Douglass Parshall. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS MUSEUM— 
April 24-May 31—12th annual exhibition of 
onkers Art Association. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 
June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Athens, O. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY— 
May 1-13—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— ee 
May-July—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 


A. B. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
May 2-14—Cincinnati Camera Club. 





Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
KORNER & WOOD CO.— 
April 18-May 7—Early Persian art. 
y 9-14—Old and modern etchings, engrav- 


a 
ings. 
Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; 17th an- 
nual exhibition, Columbus Art League. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
April 23-May 14—Dayton Society of Etchers. 
ee 26-May 20—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein. 
May 21-25—Saturday School exhibit. 
May 27-June s5—Students’ exhibit. 
June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


New Concord, O. 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE— 
May 1-13—Etchings, wood-blocks (A. F. of A.). 


Oberlin, O. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE— 
May 17-June 1—Paintings from Metropolitan. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
May—Early Italian, German and Dutch engrav- 
ings and etchings; students’ exhibit. 
Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of omens Clubs. 
June—Institute students. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
May—School of Portland Art Association. 
June—“Art for Children.” 


New Hope, Pa. 
THE BLUE MASK— 
April 17-May 7—Paintings, Florence Francis 
Snell. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

May—Mary Cassatt memorial; Robert Nanteuil 

and French Jine engravers. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

April 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia 
branch of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. 

er nee 1—Philadelphia Water Color 

ub. 


PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB— 
May 2-14—Annual exhibition of oil sketches by 
Philadelphia painters. 


THE PRINT CLUB— 
May 9-28—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
May—Exhibition of commercial art. 
Mi intel OF PA, ACADEMY (1834 Arch 


t.j— 
April 21-May 14—Group exhibition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 


Newport, R. I. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT— 
May 7-28—School exhibition. 
July 9-Aug. 7—Annual exhibition. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
May—Competitive drawings for Providence war 
memorial. 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
April 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. 


TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION— 
May—Etchings of Brown University by W. C. 


Applebey. 
Clinton, S. C. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE— 
May 1-14—Etchings, wood-blocks (A. F. of A.). 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
SPARTANBURG ART CLUB— 
April 30-May 13—‘‘May Festival’ exhibition. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
May—Wm. Ritschel; “1oo Etchings;” 4th an- 





nual flower and garden exhibition. 
June—New York Society of Women Painters; 
“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
July and August—Water color exhibition. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
ay 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
May s5-June s5—17th annual, Texas Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
May—Drawings, Dorothy Kent; Houston Pho- 
tographic salon. 
June-Sept.—Etchings, Blanding Sloan. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 
otypes. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
May—Bessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 


Spokane, Wash. 

GRACE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MUSEUM— ~ 

May 15-31—Kandinsky, Jawlinsky, Klee, Fein- 
inger. 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
ay—Oscar B. Jacobson. 
June—Prints and etchings. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART_INSTITUTE— 
ay—Paintings, Mathias Alden; sculpture, 
Frank Pearson; lithographs, Gerald Geerlings. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 

May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 
June—Wisconsin Painters. 
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The time for outdoor sketching 
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THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
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PICTURE 
REFLECTORS 
also for Tapestries and Rugs 


oAY-BRite 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
our inquiry solicited 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
ee 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 
730 Firru. Ave., New Yorx 
& 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 

















F ERARGI L 
Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 571TH Sr, NEWYORK 





A Bol “Rembrandt” 


“Rembrandt's Mother,” by Ferdinand Bol. 


A whole volume could be written on the 
circumstance of this “Portrait of Rem- 
brandt’s Mother” being in St. Louis, in the 
possession of Max Safron of the St. Louis 
Art Galleries. It used to be a “Rembrandt,” 
and was brought to this country by A. T. 
Blakeslee. 

There has never been any question about 
the portrait being that of Rembrandt's 
mother. Research now reveals that it was 
painted in Rembrandt’s studio by the mas- 
ter’s greatest pupil, Ferdinand Bol. Inquiry 
into the provenance of the. picture shows 
that it was sold as a Ferdinand Bol in Am- 
sterdam in 1890. 

During a long period of years every genu- 
inely old picture in the Rembrandt technique 
was called a Rembrandt. The great Dutch 
master was denied a “school.” But, as a 
matter of fac t,he had at least a score of 
pupils who painted in his manner. 
sophisticated, giving a glance at the picture 
herewith reproduced, would exclaim, ‘“Rem- 
brandt !” 
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Art Objects 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW. YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 
of -Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS : Accredited by Great Museums 
and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 
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PURNELL GALLERIES |} 


OF BALTIMORE a 





Paintings . : Prints 
Objects of Art 


Bronzes Frames 














Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New York 














GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 ConNEcTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ETCHINGS 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 














Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


815 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 

















OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oll paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 
128 W. 49th St., New York 





Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 








Art for Prisons 


An experiment concerning the effect of 
beautiful paintings on prisoners is being 
conducted by Corona Mundi, International 
Art Center, at Sing Sing, with the co-opera- 
tion of Warden Lawes. A collection of old 
masters has been hung, and this will be fol- 
lowed by a collection of modern works. 

“Tt has already been proved that color 
has a marked effect upon the psychology of 
individuals, and it is felt that far greater 
psychological reactions may be obtained 
through the creations of great artists which 
combine such harmonies of line, color and 
spiritual import. It is hoped that the beauty 
of the works and their subject matter will 
have a stimulating effect on the prisoners, 
one which may be potent and subtle, coming 
through a means which cannot be resented 
by the prisoners themselves,” says the an- 
nouncement of Corona Mundi. 

If the plan proves salutary, it is hoped to 
extend it to other prisons. 





John Frazer Is Dead 


John Frazer, partner in the firm of J. J. 
Gillespie & Co., art dealers, of Pittsburgh, 
died on April 11. He was greatly beloved 
in art circles. “Artists, patrons and dealers 
have lost a great friend,” was the comment 
of F. Newlin Price, of the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York. 





44 JOY STREET 
GALLER Y, of Boston 


- Until May 1: 
The Provincetown Painters 




















Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
Fine Prints Portraits a 
Maps --American & Foreign |) 
BOSTON, MASS. } 


DUDENSING GALLERIES | 


Every Aspect of eArt 


45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


























Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 

















